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€ditorial 


THE ComMINnG MEETING 


May we repeat with emphasis and with additional details the 
call issued in the February number of the JouRNAL? 

The thirty-first annual meeting of the Classical Association of 
the Middle West and South will be held in St. Louis, Missouri, 
April 18, 19, and 20. The place of meeting is centrally located, with 
highways and railways and airways leading to it from all direc- 
tions. Its convenient accessibility, the excellence of the program 
arranged by President Shipley, and the opportunity for fellowship 
with kindred souls insure a record-breaking attendance. 


PROVISIONAL PROGRAM 


Some changes in the preliminary announcement of the program 
presented in the last issue of the JouRNAL are presented herewith. 
The final program, containing all details, will be printed about 
April 1 and will be distributed by the secretary to all members of 
the Association and subscribers to the JouRNAL. In view of the 
fact that there may be slight changes at the last minute, it has 
seemed best not to divide the program into sessions until the final 
program is issued and to leave the names for the present in alpha- 
betical order: 

Mary V. Bracinton, Rockford College, “A Day in Roman Baalbek”— 
illustrated. 


GEORGE CuRRIE, Birmingham-Southern College, ‘The Personal Appearance 
of Horace.” 
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Norman W. DeEWIrtT, Victoria College, University of Toronto, “Lingua 
Mortua.” 

Roy C. FLICKINGER, University of Iowa, “Bimillennium Horatianum.”’ 

C. H. Forses, University of Nebraska, ‘“The Economic Status of the Teach- 
ing Profession in Greece.” 

Epwin LEE JoHNSON, Vanderbilt University, “Some Imitative Words in 
Latin.” 

Cartes E. Litre, Peabody College, “John Quincey Adams as a Critic of 
Quintilian.” 

EvuGENE McCartney, University of Michigan, “On Going a Journey.” 

Joun O. Mose ey, University of Oklahoma, “Did Horace Study Law?” 

GrorcE E. Mytonas, Washington University, ‘““The Mysteries of Eleusis” 
(in the light of his three seasons of excavation)—illustrated. 

Hazet O’Donovan, Northwestern High School, Detroit, ‘A Comparison of 
the Methods of Teaching Latin in England and America.” 

Marsury B. OGLE, University of Minnesota, formerly Professor in Charge 
of the School of Classical Studies, American Academy in Rome, “Old 
Rome and New’’— illustrated. 

W. A. OLDFATHER, University of Illinois, ““The Causes of the Decline of the 
Roman Empire.” 

CLtarA McDonatp Oison, P. K. Yonge Laboratory School, Gainesville, 
Florida, ‘Roman Culture and the Core Curriculum.” 

Henry W. Prescott, University of Chicago, “Literary Values in Classical 
Poetry.” 

F. W. SurpLey, Washington University, ‘““The Universality of Horace” 
(president’s address). 

CLaRA THOMPSON, Shorter College, Rome, Georgia, “Some Intra-Lingual 
Coérdinations.” 

Haro_p G. THompson, Supervisor of Ancient Languages, University of the 
State of New York, “Latin for 125,000 Pupils in New York State.” 
Lucy A. WHITSEL, Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia, ““Elemen- 

tary Latin in College.” 


Every effort has been made to make the program as representa- 
tive as the interests of the Association are varied and to make it 
geographically also as representative as possible. In addition to 
the formal programs there will be a number of other attractive 
features. On Thursday evening there will be a subscription dinner 
at the Chase Hotel with short speeches followed by the president’s 
address. On Friday at noon the numbers of the Association will 
be entertained at luncheon by the Classical Club of St. Louis. 
On Friday afternoon Washington University will entertain 
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tain the members of the Association at a tea in the Women’s 
Building. On Friday evening the local chapter of Eta Sigma Phi 
will present the Miles Gloriosus of Plautus (in Latin) for members 
of the Association. On Saturday there will be a Horace Luncheon, 
presided over by Professor Flickinger, Chairman of the Committee 
on the Bimillennium Horatianum. The Wulfing Collection of 
Roman coins and the reproduction of the Saalburg Roman camp 
will be on display at Washington University. A Round Table dis- 
cussion on the question of the Qualification or Certification of 
Latin Teachers, on which the Association will vote at the Business 
Meeting, will form part of the program of one of the sessions. 


INFORMATION 


Place of Meeting: The meetings on Thursday will be held at the 
Hotel Chase, headquarters; the meetings on Friday and Saturday 
will be held at Washington University. 

Accommodations: Headquarters will be maintained at the Hotel 
Chase, Kingshighway and Lindell Boulevard: single rooms, $2.50 
and upward; double rooms, $4.00 and upward. Rooms may be had 
also at the Forest Park Hotel, one block from the Chase: single 
rooms, $2.00 and upward; double rooms, $2.50 and upward; at 
the Hotel Kingsway, also one block from the Chase: single rooms, 
$2.00 and upward; double rooms, $3.00 and upward; or at the 
Park Plaza Hotel, next door to the Chase: single rooms, $3.50 and 
upward; double rooms, $5.00 and upward. All rooms at all of 
these hotels have baths. 


It is advisable to write well in advance of the date of meeting 
for reservations, in order to secure the accommodations desired. 

Registration will be maintained all day Thursday at the Hotel 
Chase and at Washington University on Friday. Mail and tele- 
grams may be addressed to the Hotel Chase in care of the Classical 
Association of the Middle West and South. 

Subscription Dinner and Luncheon, both at the Hotel Chase. 
The price of the dinner on Thursday night will be $1.50 and of the 
luncheon on Saturday $0.60. 

Transportation: Railways and bus lines and air lines run into 
St. Louis from every direction. Special reduced railway rates have 
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been secured for our Association jointly with the American As- 
sociation of Anatomists, who meet in St. Louis at the same time, 
provided one hundred round-trip tickets of any sort are sold to 
members of both conventions. Directions will be given in regard 
to this in the final program. The railroads in the western territory, 
that is, Chicago and Memphis west, have an experimental rate of 
one and one third fares for the round trip, good for ten days. This 
will help many of our members. The roads south of the Ohio and 
Potomac and east of the Mississippi have the same experimental 
rate good for fifteen days. The going date for these is any time. 
Moreover, round-trip tickets bought on this basis may be counted 
in the one hundred necessary to make it possible for those coming 
from the eastern territory, east of the Mississippi and north of 
the Ohio and Potomac, to take advantage of the certificate plan. 
Persons from this territory should come on the certificate plan 
having in mind the possibility of getting home for one-third fare. 
Persons coming from the west or southeast should buy the special 
limited round-trip tickets and deposit the return portion at our 
registration desk immediately upon arrival, in order to try to get 
the certificate rate for the members from the eastern territory. 

The local committee on arrangements, with Eugene Tavenner of 
Washington University as chairman, will be glad to be of service 
to any one in need of especial assistance. 
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THE PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK AND LATIN 
PROPER NAMES IN ENGLISH! 


By WALTER MILLER 
University of Missouri 


At the Memphis meeting of the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South, where the audiences were regaled with 
all kinds of pronunciations of Greek and Latin proper names— 
some according to rules established of old, some extra legem but 
possibly defensible on one ground or another, some just hope- 
lessly, egregiously wrong—one of the older members of the As- 
sociation filed with the editor a request that the JouRNAL publish 
an article on this troublesome subject with a recodification of the 
old rules. 

Any sort of meeting, even of teachers and scholars, can supply 
any quantity of mispronunciations of almost any sort but es- 
pecially of Greek and Latin names. Some people mispronounce 
them because they do not care; others, because they do not know; 
still others, because they are superior to rules and aim to make a 
show of learning—and so appear pedantic. One of the most ob- 
jectionable practices, it seems to me, and it is very common, is the 
mixture of Roman pronunciation and English pronunciation in the 
same sentence and even in the same word. For example, how often 
do we hear ‘‘Plowtiis and Terence” and Horace’s patron called 
“Mi-sé’niis”; “‘Ca-til’liis and Ti-bool’is” often go together—the 
one straight English and the other partly Latin and partly English. 
We have long since become accustomed to ‘‘Pém-pay’’ee-and- 
Hir-cu-la’ne-um”’—all in one word, like the famous Southern 

1 The writer wishes to acknowledge with grateful appreciation the criticisms and 


suggestions offered by Professor S. E. Stout of Indiana University, who has kindly 
and carefully read the article in both manuscript and proof. 
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lady’s ‘“‘damyanky”—and we may some day become reconciled 
to “‘Mi-see’’nee-and-Tir’rins” as one word, but we hope not. 

The present chaos in the pronunciation of Greek names is ren- 
dered still more confused by the tendency to Latinize some names 
strictly, to give others a mixture of ancient Greek and modern 
English sound but with Latin accents, and to give others a modern 
Greek pronunciation—sometimes correct but mostly not so and 
most often mongrel. The commonest combinations of this sort are, 
perhaps, the above-mentioned ‘‘Mi-see’nee and Tir’rins’” and 
“Pj-ree’tis and Phal’l4-rdn.” 

The modern fraternity world has played havoc with the names 
of the Greek letters and created a chaos that even the extreme 
purists seem compelled to accept: E.g., they all say Ba-ta Tha-ta 
Pi; one sorority is Phi Mu, another Al-pha Phé; even the high- 
brow literary society of ®BK is in some quarters Phi Ba-ta 
Kap-pa, in others Phé Ba-ta Kép-pa, but in most it is Phi 
Ba-ta Kap-pa. And even in strictly classical circles one usually 
hears A-ta Sig-ma Phi. 

“Consistency,” we are told by those who do not care, “‘is only 
a jewel.” It is, however, a jewel worth striving to secure. Con- 
sistency in the matter of Latin names is attainable only by fol- 
lowing the old rules for the English method of pronunciation of 
Latin, which until recently has been universal in England and 
which some of us were required to learn along with the ‘‘ Roman 
method” of pronunciation. Consistency in the pronunciation of 
Greek names is attainable only by strict transliteration of them 
into Latin, the way the Romans did and the way we naturally 
follow when we read our Latin authors, and then by observing the 
rules of English pronunciation of Latin. Those “‘moderns’”’ who so 
carefully transliterate ‘‘Hephaistos,” ‘‘Aitnaios,” ‘‘Thoukydi- 
des,” “‘Perikles,” ‘‘Attike,” “Eileithyai,” “Kirke,” ‘“Selinous,”’ 
etc., mix their Greek and English vowel sounds in pronouncing, 
and flatter themselves that thus the names are Greek, then spoil 
their whole contention by ignoring the Greek accents and putting 
Latin accents on every name. 

In view of all this we respond with pleasure to the request that 
we publish the few fairly simple rules, somewhat modified from 
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those given in the old Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. They can 
be easily mastered by any one who will devote to them a few 
minutes of earnest effort. 

The more difficult rules are those of syllabication. The rules 
governing accent are the laws of accentuation of Latin, for which, 
in words of more than two syllables, the absolute sine qua non is 
to know the quantity of the penult, and this is not always clear 
upon the surface. One of the most dangerous pitfalls appears in 
words ending in -ion, many of which are patronymics with a 
naturally long i: e.g., Am-phi’on, A-ri’on, Ix-i’on, O-ri’on, Pan- 
di’on, E-chi’on, Hyp-e-ri’on; but we have also words ending in 
-ion with a naturally short I: e.g., Hy-pé’ri-on, En-dym’‘i-on, 
Mi-la’ni-on, Pyg-ma'li-on. No less difficult to recognize are Lat- 
inized Greek feminine names ending in -ia, which may represent 
-ea (long penult) or -ca (7%): e.g., Hip-po-da-mi’a, but La’mi-a; 
Tha-li’a, but Cyn’thi-a. Then, too, -ea may be Latinized with 
-éa, and this may be confused with -®a: e.g., La-od-i-cé’a, but 
Leu-cé’thé-a; Me-dé’a, but Né’mé-a. The rules governing these 
phases of the problem of the pronunciation of Greek and Latin 
names will be given below. 

For readers who have not been brought up on Latin grammar, 
we should, perhaps, explain the names given to the syllables of 
words: The final syllable of a word is called the ultima (sc. syllaba, 
“last syllable’’); the next to the last is the penult (paene+ ultima 
[sc. syllaba], “almost the last syllable’); and the third from the 
end is the antepenult (ante+ paene+ultima [sc. syllaba], ‘“‘the syl- 
lable before the one that is almost the last’’). 

In the rules given below we shall use the word ‘‘mute”’ to repre- 
sent an explosive consonant, voiced or unvoiced—that is, a sound 
made by a current of air completely stopped and then suddenly 
released as it passes through the mouth: c and g; p and b; t and d. 
The “liquids” are | and r. 

In treating of long and short vowels and syllables we must bear 
in mind that when we speak of long and short vowels in Latin and 
Greek, “‘long”’ and “short” indicate very different sounds from the 
so-called “long” and “short”? vowel sounds in English. Vowel 
length in Latin and Greek is a matter of quantity; a long vowel is 
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one that is held a longer time in pronouncing than a short vowel; 
a is exactly the same sound as 4, but we spend twice as long in 
making it, as we do, for example, in saying “‘aha’’; the same dif- 
ference is seen in the case of o in “6h6.”’ Vowel length in English 
is a matter of quality; a so-called “‘long’”’ English vowel represents 
a sound quite different from that of the corresponding “‘short”’ 
vowel: E.g., English 6 is Sh, but English 6 is ih; compare néte 
and not. 
QUANTITY OF SYLLABLES 


(The markings here indicate Latin ‘“‘long”’ and “‘short”’ syllables.) 


In Greek and Latin a syllable is long in quantity if it contains 
(1) a long vowel or a diphthong: e.g., Di’dd, Aé-né’ds; (2) a short 
vowel followed by j (A’jax),x (A-rdx’és),or z (Phar-n4-bd’zus, Tra- 
pé’zus [Tpazefois]) or any two consonants except a mute followed 
by a liquid: e.g., Al-ex-an’der, A-pol’l6, Ti-man’thés, Ca-lyp’sd, 
Ca-rys’tis. But if the two consonants following a short vowel are 
a mute followed by a liquid, the syllable is said to be “‘common”’ 
in quantity in Greek and Latin; that is, poets for purposes of po- 
etic rhythms may separate the mute and liquid and thus make a 
long syllable; or they may keep the mute and liquid together with 
the vowel following and thus have a short syllable. But in English 
pronunciation the rule is to pronounce the mute and liquid to- 
gether with the following vowel and to treat a penult with that 
combination as short: e.g., Per’i-cles, Eu’thy-phro, Can’td-bri. We 
usually say Pa-trd’cliis, however, in spite of the fact that Homer 
more frequently has the penult short; but this is an anomaly. 


RULES OF PRONUNCIATION 
I. AccENT 


1. In words of two syllables accent the first: e.g., Da’viis, As’cra. 
2. In words of more than two syllables accent the penult, if it is 
long in Latin or Greek; otherwise accent the antepenult: e.g., 
Da-ri’itis, Thé-d-phrds'tiis; but Rom’i-lis, Per’i-clés, Cic’é-rd. 
3. A “secondary” accent is placed on the second syllable before 
the primary accent, if that syllable is the first syllable of the 
word or if it is long in quantity; otherwise the secondary accent 
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falls on the third syllable before the primary accent, if there 
is a third syllable: e.g., Ac’’ar-na’ni-a, Ac’’rd-cé-rau’ni-a, 
No’’vi-5-di’niim. Polysyllabic words accented on the penult 
may have two (or more) “secondary” accents conveniently 
distributed on the preceding syllables: e.g., Car’’tha-gin’’I-en’- 
sis, Quat’’ti-or’’sig-na’ni. 


II. SyLLABICATION 


.B. From here on the markings indicate “‘long’’ and “ short’ Eng- 


lish vowels. Note, however, that the accents fall not according to the 
marking of English “long” and “short” vowel sounds but accord- 
ing to the familiar rules of Latin accentuation given above. 


. Every word has a syllable for each vowel or diphthong it con- 


tains: e.g., I’6, Né’rd, Ae-ae’a, P6l’’¥-ma-chae’’rd-plag’i-dés. 
Observe especially that two vowels coming together and not 
forming a diphthong must be divided: e.g., Nau-sic’a-a, 
Ld-6c’d-dn, Pha’éth-én, Pa-siph’a-é, Hil-a-i’ra, Mén-é-ld’us, 
Bri-sé’is, Al-phé’us, Dé-iph’d-biis, Cré-a'sa, Tro’i-lis, Ti- 
m6’thé-iis. 


. Two consonants (including the double consonant x) coming to- 


gether, except a mute and a liquid, are divided: e.g., Sardis, 
Héc’tor, Pém'pey, Cras’stis, Grods’phiis, Cyn'this, Ix-i/dn 
(i.e., Ic-si‘on; cf. Dix-on and Dick-son); but A’treus, Clé- 
6-pa’tra, Sdph’6-clés. 

Note: For the combinations bl, gl, and tl see below, m 6 c. 


. A single consonant, or a mute with | or r, after an accented 


penult goes with the vowel following: e.g., Pla’t6, Lé’da, E’ryx, 
Ti’tis, Nd’tus, Oe’neus, Clé-d-pa’tra, Phae’driis, Cy’ priis. 

a. Di-a’na came to be pronounced contrary to the rule so 
generally that the lexicographers now give the preference to 
Di-an’na. Am’&i-zdn shows the English tendency toward re- 
cessive accent; according to rule it should be A-ma’zodn, for z 
makes a preceding syllable long in Latin and Greek. We see 
the same tendency in metamor’phosis, il’lustrate, and many 
more. 


. In an accented antepenult a single consonant belongs with it; 


a mute and liquid are divided: e.g., Sal’a-mis, Dé&c’i-mus, 
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Pér’t-clés, Cic’e-r5, Pé-nél’o-pé, Rbdm’u-lis; Di-tt’re-phés, 
Ac'ra-gis, At'ro-pis, Ec’lo-gé, Op'la-ciis, C¥p’ri-an. 

a. For words in which two vowels together follow the ante- 
penult see 6 a, below. 

b. Some words that appear to be dissyllabic and accented on 
the penult are really trisyllabic, having lost a final syllable; they 
are, therefore, syllabified on the basis of their unmutilated 
Latin or Greek form: e.g., Hé/’en (Hel-e-na), not Hé’/en; 
Liv’¥ (Liv’i-us), not Li’v¥; Plin’} (Plin’i-us), not Pli’n¥; by 
a similar analogy we say Ov’id, not O’vid; Hor’ace, not 
H6’race. The same treatment is accorded to all adjectives of 
Greek derivation ending in -ic: e.g., Cy¥c’lic (kuxdcxés), not 
Cyclic; Hel-lén’ic (“E\Aqrixés), not Hel-lé’nic (though this is 
the pronunciation in England). Common words of Latin and 
Greek derivation thus mutilated are for the most part treated 
in the same way: e.g., tac’it (tac-i-tum), mér’it (mer-i-tum); 
so also ap-par’ent, not ap-pa’rent, etc. 

These all show the strong tendency characteristic of an ac- 
cented English vowel to pick up a following consonant—the 
same tendency that led, for example, to Ur-bdn’a, Di-dn’a, 
In-di-dn’a, Cin-cin-nd?’i, thus pronounced so commonly by 
people that did not know and did not care, that people that did 
know better finally yielded in the pronunciation of these classi- 
cal names without any stubborn resistance. We see the same 
tendency growing in the common mispronunciation of ap- 
pa-rat-us, stat-us, dat-a, etc. 

Observe the corollaries: 


5. A single consonant, or a mute with 1 or r, between the vowels of 
any two unaccented syllables must be joined to the vowel fol- 
lowing: e.g., Pél’’6-pbn-né’siis, Hip’’po-cra-ti’a. 

6. A single consonant, or a mute with | or r, before an accented 
vowel must be joined to that vowel; so also a single consonant 
after an accented vowel,” except in the penult: e.g., Tha-/i’a, 
O-ri’5n, Mé-dé’a, Gal-a-té’a; but Ti’tiis, Ne’rd. Exceptions: 

a. A single consonant, or a mute with | or r, preceded by an 


See under 11 4, above. 
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accented a, e, 0, or u and followed by two vowels the first of 
which is e, i, or y, must be joined to the vowel following: e.g., 
Ca’ri-a, but Cap’ii-a; Ca-la’bri-a and Ha’dri'a, but Hy¥d’ri-as; 
Ger-ma’ni-a, but Dan’a-é; Hes-pé’ri-a, but S¥r’l-a; Cas-ta’- 
Ii-a, but Mi-nych’i-a; Bd’ré-4s, but Bér’d-é; An-td’ni-iis, but 
Au-tin’6-é; La’’bi-é’niis, but Al-cin’d-iis; A-pii’/i-a, but Iv’- 
ium; Mé’di-a, but Ly¥d’i-a; Al-bi’né-a and Té’né-a, but 
Bi-thyn‘t-a. 

b. A single consonant, or a mute with 1] or r (except bl), after 
an accented u must be joined with the vowel following: e.g., 
Ja’ pi-ter, U’ti-ca, Sa’bri-ta, Ca’bri-ciis. 

c. bl is divided after u; so are gl and tl after other vowels: 
e.g., Ptib’li-tis, Siib-lic’i-tis, Ag-la’6-phin, A?’las. 


III. Sounps oF THE LETTERS 


A. Vowels 


. A vowel ending an accented syllable has its so-called “‘long” 


English sound: e.g., Ca’té, Vé’niis, Pri’im, Ae-gi’na, Heé’bé, 
Phoe’bé, ['5, Sém-pré’ni-iis, Pla’ts, PF’thd. But 

a. a at the end of an unaccented syllable has the sound of a 
in A-mer-i-ca: e.g., A-thé’na, La-td’na, Még’a-ra. 

b. e, 0, and u at the end of an unaccented syllable have nearly 
the same sound as when accented, only not so distinct, being 
pronounced quickly: e.g., Sé-vé’riis, Lic-é-dae’mén, Mé- 
lds’sus, Man’ta-a. 

c. i presents varying phenomena: 

(1) i final has its “long” English sound: e.g., Cim’bri, 
Grac’chi, Dél’phi, Ja‘li-i. 

(2) i at the end of an unaccented medial syllable has the 
sound of i in pin: e.g., At’tt-ca, Pdl’li-6, Ti-bé’ri-is. 

(3) iat the end of an unaccented initial syllable generally 
has its ‘“‘long” English sound, if it is followed by a 
vowel; but if it is followed by a consonant, it has the 
sound of i in pin: e.g., Di-a’na, but [-thd’mé; J-a'lis, 
but /-ta'li-a. 

d. y=i in all cases: e.g., Cf’riis, A-bj’diis, Pdl-j-dd’ris, 
Gé’rj-6n, but Gé-rj’d-nés; Stix, Cyb’é-lé, Pdl-j-hjm/ni-a, 
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H7-mét’tiis, Clit-%m-néts’tra, Myr’mi-dén, Prd’cy-5n (pro- 
nounced Prd’shdn or Prd’shi-dn), Tit’y-tis (pronounced Tish’ tis 
or Tish’f-iis), Mar’sy¥-s (pronounced Mar’shis or Mar’shi-as). 
. A vowel has its “short”’ English sound when it is followed by a 
consonant in the same syllable: e.g., Gdl’li-a, Ag-a-mém’ndn, 
Phid’i-ds, Phil-d-pdp’pias, Briit’ti-aim, Dé’lds, Pa’rds. 

a. But -es at the end of a word is pronounced like ease: e.g., 
Ga'dés, Sdc’ra-tés, Eu-mén'i-dés. 
. a, e, i, 0, u, and y before a final r or before a medial r followed 
by any other consonant than r are pronounced respectively as 
in farm, fern, firm, form, burn, Byrd: e.g., A’rar, Spar’ta; 
Vés’per, Eu-ter’pé; Dé-c&m’vir, Cir’cé; Héc’tor, Or'ciis; Vol- 
tir, Vol-tur’nis; Sa’tyr, Smyr’na. 
. Accented a, e, i, and y before a single or double r followed by a 
vowel have their ‘“‘short”’ English sounds: e.g., Mdr’a-thon, 
Ar-is-téph’a-nés, Pér’i-clés, Hés-pér’i-dés (but Hés’pé-riis), 
Hér’a-clés (but Her’cii-lés), Sir’i-iis, Por-phjr’I-én, Bdr’ris, 
Tér’ra, Cal-lir’rhi-é. 


B. Diphthongs (real and apparent) 


. ae and oe are pronounced like e in all cases: e.g., Ae-né’as, but 
Aet’na (et’na); Ae’thra, but Aes’chy-lus and Scaev’o-la; 
Oe-nd’né, but Oed’i-piis (ed’d¥-piis). 
. When ai, ei, oi, and yi are accented and followed by another 
vowel, the i becomes a consonant (like y in your), and the vowel 
before it has its “long” English sound: e.g., A-chai’a (pro- 
nounced A-ché’ya), Vei’i (pronounced Vé’yi) II-i-thj’ia (pro- 
nounced I]’’i-thy’ya), Pom-pei’us (pronounced Pém-pé’yus), 
Eu-noi’-a (pronounced Eu-nd’ya). 
. au is like aw in law: e.g., Au-giis’tiis, Aw’lis, Plau’tiis, Naw- 
pic’ tis. 

a. In Greek words av before a vowel becomes -av-: E.g., 
’Ayain becomes A-ga’vé. 
. eu is like ew in new: e.g., Teu’cer, Eu-r¥s’theus, Zeus. 

a. In Greek words ev before a vowel becomes -ev-: E.g., 
Etavdpos becomes E-vin'der, Eiadvn becomes E-vid'né, Etnvos 
becomes E-vé’ntis, Evol becomes E-voe. 
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C. Consonants 


In general the consonants have their usual English sounds. 


. cand g are “‘soft”’ (i.e., like s and j respectively) before e, i, y, 


ae, and oe (g is soft also before another soft g): e.g., Cic’&-ré, 
Cir’cé, Cy'riis, Coe’tis, Gae’a, Ae-gé’an, Gél'li-iis, Gy’ gés, 
Ag’ ger. 

a. sc is pronounced like c: Scaev’6-la, Scip’!-6, Sc¥l'la. 


. Before other vowels and before consonants c and gare “hard’’: 


e.g., Ca’t6, Gal’li-a, Gor’gd, Cii-pi’d6, Sca-min’der, Scd’pas, 
Claud‘i-tis, Glau’ciis, Cras’stis, Grae’ci-a. 


. ch is pronounced like k in all circumstances: e.g., Cha’rdn, 


Ach’é-ron, A-chil'lés, Aes’ ch¥-lis. 


. c, s, and t, when preceded by an accented syllable and followed 


by two vowels the first of which is i (or y), have the sound of sh 
(or zh), with or without a “‘vanishing”’ {-sound of the i: e.g., 
Da’ci-a (pronounced Da’shi-a), Di-vi’’ci-d’cus (pronounced 
Di-vish’’i-a’ciis), Dé’ci-tis (Dee’shiis), Li’ci-is (Li’shus), 
A’si-a (A’sha), C&s’si-tis (Cash's), E-lys’i-aim (E-lish’tim or 
E-lizh’tim), Ti-ré’si-as (Ti-ree’shis or Ti-ree’shi-is), Nda- 
min’ti-a (Ni-man’sha), Clyt’i-e (Clish’é or Clish’¥-é), M6’t#-a 
(MOd’sha or MO’shi-a). 

a. But t after s, t, or x keeps its “hard” sound: e.g., Hés’ti-a, 
Os’ti-a, At’ ti-ts, Brit’ti-tim, Ad’’ra-myt’'ti-tim, S&x’ ti’iis. 


. his not a consonant; it is at most a breathing and has no effect 


on either syllabication or accentuation. Ph and th, as we pro- 
nounce them in English, are single consonants (spirants). 


. i-consonant regularly appears in English as j: e.g., Ja’sdn, 


Jé-cas’ta, Ja'li-tis, A’jax, Dé’’ja-ni’ra. 


. Double consonants in difficult combinations at the beginning 


of a word are simplified in English: e.g., Ps¥’ché (pronounced 
Si’ké; compare compounds beginning with psycho- and with 
pseudo-), Tmd‘lis (pronounced MO’lis or T’md’liis; cf. 
tmé’sis, pronounced mé’sis or t’mé’sis), Cui’diis (Ni’dis), 
Cnods'siis or Gnids’siis (Nés’siis; cf. knife, gnu), Chthd’ni-in 
(Thd’ni-in), Cte’sias (Té’shas), Phthi’a (Thi’a). 


. S generally has the sound of s in so, but final s preceded by e 
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or a nasal has the sound of z: e.g., Fés’tiis, O-rés’tés, Sdc’ra-tés, 
A’riins, Ti’ryns. 

8. Initial x has the sound of z; medial and final x, the sound of ks: 
e.g., Xén’o-phin, A’tax, Xerxes (pronounced Zerk’sés). 


Nearly every possible combination of letters and sounds has 
been included in the foregoing rules and discussion. The material 
at first sight looks formidable, but most of it is familiar stock in 
trade of the classical teacher, and the complete mastery of it is 
by no means the most difficult task that one who aims at fairly 
correct speech has to meet. More than one student of the classics 
and of English, when brought up against such rules, has been 
known to say: “I’d rather go on mispronouncing all my life than 
have to learn such rules.” If any one feels that way, the proper an- 
swer in this Horatian year is 


iubeas miserum esse, libenter 
quatenus id facit; 


or, in other words, which mean the same thing, ‘‘He may have his 
‘druthers’.” But 


cur nescire, pudens prave, quam discere malo? 





PONIES IN LATIN CLASSES 


By MILDRED DEAN 
Roosevelt High School 
Washington, D. C. 


The deadening effect of a pony on a tenth-grade pupil’s work in 
Latin is perfectly well known to the efficient teacher. No doubt also 
all such teachers try to forestall the use of ponies and, when pre- 
vention has not succeeded, try to eliminate them. But the best 
policy would seem to be that of so organizing our class procedure 
as soon as we begin Caesar, that ponies are of no use, are even pal- 
pably detrimental to the student. After several years of experi- 
mentation a system has been evolved which has met with what has 
seemed to be considerable success. 

The first step is to assure the pupils that our business now is to 
learn to translate Latin written by a real Roman; that it is not 
much harder than what they have already been reading but that 
if they like we shall begin our Caesar as if they had never learned 
any technique of translating before at all; for a little while we shall 
work out together what we are trying to read, do that part for re- 
view the next day, having just two or three lines to experiment 
with by ourselves; that if we get those lines all twisted up and 
wrong, never mind, because we can just untangle it together the 
next day and find out in that way what principle of translation 
we have violated. I then assure them that marks at the end of the 
marking period shall rest entirely on sight translations done every 
two weeks on paper, whatever short tests on form reviews occur, 
and the grades received on short sentences from English to Latin 
written in the course of our intensive grammar study. We agree 
that of course no one can bloom into a full-fledged translator of 
Latin overnight. We must study carefully the technique of getting 
ideas from Latin into English. 
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While we are engaged during three or four weeks in working 
at translation in class, we list upon the blackboard in a space we 
can reserve a number of short directions about translating, e.g.: 

1. Take the words as they come, linking them together as you go along. 

2. A subordinate clause begins with its conjunction and ends with its 
verb; do not leave out any words nor bring any in from the main part of the 


sentence. 
3. Ut may mean “as” or “‘when,” if the indicative follows it; otherwise 


“that,” “so that,” etc. 

4. Always translate an infinitive in indirect discourse with a subject ac- 
cusative by a clause beginning with “‘that,’”’ using the indicative in English. 

5. Translate verb tenses very exactly at first; change them later if neces- 
sary. 

6. When in doubt about an ablative, try it after the next verb.! 

In different classes these ideas develop in different order; some 
classes show much more maturity and accumulate a good many; 
some classes of course do not go far. 

During this period vocabulary work should take the form of 
gathering together families of words, so that vowel changes and 
basic meanings help the student to analyze new words: gradior and 
egredior; caedo and occido; audax, audacia, and audeo. But it is 
amazing how slowly this part of the work must proceed. We need 
to remember that the modern course of study in elementary school 
and junior high school has entirely eliminated word analysis and 
that the idea of picking words to pieces was never used in the 
beginning reading work. So we are presenting an entirely new per- 
formance to our pupils, when we ask them to look carefully at 
parts of words to discover clues to meanings. 

After a week or ten days of working together in class we have a 
written sight translation of easy Caesar, simplified if necessary, 
taking about twenty or twenty-five minutes. Liberal help is given 
with vocabulary, the words being numbered in the text and the 
numbers repeated at the side with helps toward their meanings. 
Meanwhile the rules for translating are in plain sight on the black- 
board. The little passage should contain an illustration of one of 
the principles studied during the past few days, which is the focal 


1 Many ideas for aiding a class to develop these formulae for self-help are found in 
Helen M. Gary, Latin As Latin, Boston, Allyn and Bacon. 
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point for the grading of the papers.’ It is very profitable to work 
the translation out together as soon as the papers are collected, 


“ and it is equally important to get the corrected papers back to the 


class the next day. The usefulness of any written work diminishes 
according to the square of the distance. The hard-worked teacher 
can grade a set of papers like these quickly and easily, however, by 
centering the grade C on the focal point and by laying the papers 
down in five piles as she reads them. C or B or A on a paper means 
that the child understood and applied the principle under practice; 
D means that, although he did not get the focal point, other things 
were fairly acceptable; F, that he does not get the idea of how to 
unwind a Latin sentence and weave it into good English. 

After several of the sight translation tests at intervals of two 
weeks, with daily oral practice in sight translation, if a child’s 
record has several F or D marks, there should be an individual 
conference. If the child has been doing his part in the daily work 
with apparent success and seems capable, the probability of his 
using a pony is quite evident. Some children through sheer intel- 
lectual timidity fear to venture into the experiment of doing 
without this secret help at home; their weakness becomes con- 
spicuous through the series of sight tests. It is like trying to learn 
to swim with a pair of rubber wings under your arms. Tactful and 
unembittered persuasion will sometimes help the child to stop 
using the pony and try your formula for success. 

If this course is followed sincerely and systematically, it will not 
fail, for it offers the child a ladder and exact measurement for his 
climb. If we put the work clearly within their grasp, very few will 
decline to try. We must remove everything that seems mysterious 
or that looks like special inspiration; we must make our work rest 
on tasks that are within the children’s reach. 

This elimination of ponies is a very urgent point in the reorgani- 
zation of our course. Certainly any child who habitually relies on 
such help will make no real progress in Latin and can say that his 
Latin is useless, meaningless, and valueless. When I read the dia- 
tribes against Latin to be found in the literature of education, I 


2 For example, the sad fate of the Menapii in an early chapter of Book tv, simplified, 
makes a good study for tenses of verbs. 
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wonder why the writers do not sometimes assert that it was this 
practice that emptied their work in the language of all meaning. 
Of course there are some men who declaim against Latin who very 
evidently profited in brilliant vocabulary and powerful sentence 
structure by the very study they decry. It is certain that their 
work was absolutely honest. But there are others whose solecisms 
and ineffectuality show plainly that, if they ever sat in a Latin 
class, they did not there reach out in any honest effort to do their 
part toward their own education. 

But we cannot blame this kind of pupil attitude on the pupil. 
We teachers must change the child’s attitude. We must put him 
in the position of seeking his own education in Latin by showing 
him the steps by which he may climb. 

To my mind every teacher of Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil should 
earnestly endeavor to organize her work so that ponies are not 
useful, are indeed detrimental. We should never give a mark on 
translation that is not written sight work. It is not enough to say 
that we can tell by their mistakes that they are not using ponies. 
Ponies do not eliminate a kind of flagrant, careless mistake, like 
the wrong assignment of an adjective or a false tense for a verb. 
In fact, the superficiality and avoidance of thinking encouraged by 
ponies create just such errors in reciting. We should frame our 
class plans in such a way that we teach and measure only real 
power over the language. That there are other ways of teaching 
this result than the one I have outlined, I firmly believe; the im- 
portant thing is that we should bend our energies toward achieving 
it and should shape our entire class management with this aim in 
view. 





1 











MINOR ROLES IN CAESAR’S DRAMA! 


By Epna Kirk 
Pittsfield High Schoo} 
Pittsfield, Illinois 

Though this paper is entitled “Minor Réles in Caesar’s Drama,” 
it is not my purpose to discuss the qualities of the ninety-three 
men whose names my eye caught in a hasty survey of the seven 
books of the Gallic War and whom Caesar considered worthy of 
mention within those pages, but rather to call attention to the 
fact that, since Caesar did find them worthy of mention in that 
drama enacted in Gaul in the years 58-49 B.c., they must have 
been endowed with qualitites, good and bad, and that a study of 
those qualities may become an effective factor in the character 
development of our own pupils, besides adding interest to the 
story. 

Caesar introduces these ninety-three men as casually as he in- 
troduces himself when he first appears on the scene of action. Few 
pupils are aware of Caesar’s entrance into the drama in that 
seventh chapter unless their attention is called to the fact. Much 
less do they give heed to the other characters, if the teacher does 
not draw them into the limelight; for second-year pupils are so in- 
tent on ferreting out the meaning, which is verily a will-o’-the- 
wisp for them, that they give little thought to traits of character, 
which should mean something to pupils, since they live in a world 
of men. 

Now I know that the teacher of second-year Latin will not 
feel inclined to add a study of character to her already heavy load. 
And yet what is more important? At this particular time every 
teacher is faced with the problem of making a greater effort to 


1 Read at the thirtieth annual meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South, at Memphis, Tennessee, March 30, 1934. 
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instil in her pupils a desire for the worth-while in life, for we are 
now turning pupils out into a world where people will, it seems, 
have much more leisure than they have had in the past. Pupils 
must, then, be so trained that as men and women they will spend 
those leisure hours in a way that will bring enrichment both to 
them as individuals and to the community in which they live. 
Through a study of these minor characters we can influence a 
pupil’s likes, and his likes are very important; for, in the words of 
W. P. Dearing, President of Oakland City College: 


What you like you want; what you want you go after; what you go after 
you get; what you get you give back to your community, for you have noth- 
ing else to give. 


Our pupils will be able to give more to their community in later 
years if they come to live the abundant life. How better can they 
live that abundant life than by associating with men of character? 
To choose the right kind of men for one’s associates is, therefore, 
essential. It is worth their while, then, even in the hurly-burly of 
present-day high-school life to observe men’s actions, which are 
indicative of their character, to weigh them, and in a measure to 
judge them. For training in just such essential weighing and judg- 
ing of actions the minor characters in Caesar, in my opinion, fur- 
nish abundant material. 

At a hint from the teacher pupils will look with admiring eyes 
upon those actors whose deeds are good and courageous and with 
scornful eyes upon those whose deeds are weak and base. Those 
actors in both armies were real men, who thought and acted as 
men think and act today under similar circurnstances. Can this 
drama, then, not be presented in such a way that the hearts of 
our pupils throb in unison with those of the Gauls who are exalted 
with a love for freedom and for their native land? Can we not, 
for a time at least, make of each pupil a Quintus Cicero, whose 
personality is such that in the face of the gravest danger he can 
keep his men skilfully meeting every emergency that arises during 
the day and working all night long, night after night, to be ever 
ready for that of the following day? Can we not have them so 
thrilled by the exploits of those real heroes in that drama of the 
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long ago that the melodrama of the dime novel and the modern 
detective story no longer makes an appeal to them? If so, we are 
shaping their likes, which, in turn, determine their usefulness in 
their community. 

In teaching thus we are also creating an interest in the content 
and making the subject-matter something more than a list of mere 
names, which seem so outlandish to modern youth. There is al- 
ways a chance that the keen interest in the narrative may be dulled 
by the numerous, strange names. Even Cicero in his oration De 
Consularibus Provinciis speaks of the strange names that the Ro- 
mans are learning asa result of Caesar’s conquest of Gaul. In sec- 
tion 22 he says: 


An ego possum huic esse inimicus cuius litteris, fama, nuntiis celebrantur 
aures cotidie meae novis nominibus gentium, nationum, locorum? 


If those names were strange to the Romans, how much more so 
are they to American boys and girls. Shall we permit the names of 
the men along with the names of races, tribes, and places to be 
merely strange words, the sound of which falls unpleasantly upon 
the ears of our pupils? Without effort and care on our part just 
such a state of affairs can easily come about. 

In our high school last year a senior, one of the very best we had, 
read A Tale of Two Cities for a book report. One day, just after she 
had made her report, she chanced to be talking to me about the 
book. In that conversation I found that Sidney Carton had made 
no impression upon her whatsoever. She did not even remember his 
name; much less did she realize that he and not Charles Darnay 
was the most important character in the book. If a pupil with a 
mind as good as hers was unimpressed by a character as strongly 
portrayed as that of Sidney Carton, how little impression the ac- 
tors in Caesar’s drama will make, unless care is exercised; for they 
are, for the most part, only casually mentioned. 

Your interpretation of those characters in details may be as dif- 
ferent from mine as your experiences are different from mine. So 
be it, so long as we agree on fundamental truths. If we can so train 
a pupil that every actor has a message for him, we are accomplish- 
ing much, for he should think about men and their actions, so 
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that he may grow strong through the approval of what is good in 
them and through the disapproval of what is bad. 

In this discussion all persons except Caesar are considered minor 
actors. Many of these characters are so much more important than 
others that it may be justly claimed that they have a major rather 
than a minor réle. To me, however, Caesar in his matchless en- 
ergy, foresight, and dispatch so overshadows all others that they 
do, indeed, play a minor part when compared with him. 

To insure success in a study of this kind the teacher needs to 
have for the characters under consideration a list of references 
from the seven books of Caesar, from the eighth book, and from 
as many other sources as possible. It suits my purposes to give a 
hint as to the nature of the reference and to follow this with a 
list of the character traits revealed. 

In the beginning there should be class discussion of the traits 
of character that are shown by an action or that can be inferred 
from that action, which is usually related briefly by Caesar. 

With a list of references at hand, the teacher knows when each 
character is mentioned for the last time in the class reading. In 
order that the class may have a complete story of the man as 
Caesar gives it and understand his character as Caesar portrays 
it, the teacher may make the sight translation cover those parts 
of the remaining books of Caesar that have to do with that char- 
acter. Another way to cover the material is to have at least the 
stronger pupils, after reading the rest of the references, make a re- 
port to the class. In my judgment even a poor pupil can be as- 
signed a character who has a short but interesting réle, such as 
Lucius Fabius, Liscus, Troucillus and Mettius, or Pullo and 
Vorenus. 

Almost all of the minor réles are worth while in some respects, 
but space permits the consideration of only a few, which may serve 
as examples of the work that can be done in character study. 
Doubtless Vercingetorix and Labienus are given more attention by 
most teachers than other characters. Of Vercingetorix I shall write 
nothing, for Rice Holmes in his book, Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul, has 
given so complete an appreciation of that great hero that any 
words of mine are useless. As for Labienus, do pupils have proof 
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from reading all of Caesar’s references to him that he is Caesar’s 
most trusty lieutenant, or do they take your statement to that 
effect without proof? 

In the first twenty-nine chapters Labienus is mentioned only 
twice: once, when he is left in charge of Caesar’s newly made forti- 
fication, a charge which shows that he is a man upon whom Caesar 
can depend; a second time, when he promptly carries out Caesar’s 
commands and is waiting to coéperate with Caesar in the surprise 
attack upon the Helvetians. But mention is made of him neither 
in the battle with the Helvetians nor in the campaign against 
Ariovistus. While these incidents prove that Labienus is a trusty 
lieutenant, are they proof that he is the most trustworthy? 

In the second book he has a slightly more prominent part. We 
find that in his winter camp he has been keenly alive to conditions 
among the Belgians. He is not only cognizant of their conspiracy, 
but he is also able to give Caesar accurate information about their 
plans and their reasons for forming them. During the campaign 
his pursuit of the Bellovaci is mentioned as successful. Again in 
the battle of the Nervii, when, owing to the speed of the enemy, 
Caesar’s army is in confusion everywhere, Labienus captures the 
enemy’s camp and, seeing the need for his tenth legion elsewhere, 
of his own accord sends them to aid other legions and inspire them 
to victory. 

In the third book he is mentioned only once. While Caesar is 
busy with the Veneti, Labienus is sent among the Belgians to keep 
them loyal and to repel the Germans. This commission, however, is 
similar to that of a number of lieutenants, except that he is placed 
in the section where the dissatisfaction seems greatest. 

It is reasonable to suppose that Labienus had something to do 
during the summer of 55 B.c., but Caesar says nothing about him 
except in the last chapter. On Caesar’s return from Britain La- 
bienus is sent to quell a rebellion among the Morini. On this occa- 
sion as on others Labienus is successful, even though his success 
may have been due more to the dryness of the swamps than to his 
own efforts. 

Isn’t it unfair to the pupils that so many of them know little 
more of Labienus? So far he has been a lieutenant that is worth 
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while, but he does not come into his own until the fifth book. In 
thirteen out of the fifty-eight chapters of this book Caesar has 
something to say about his trusty lieutenant, and pupils must read 
those chapters, if they are to appreciate fully the valuable service 
which the man renders. This is the campaign in which Caesar puts 
him in positions that test his strength and ingenuity and leaves 
him to act on his own initiative. The very fact that Caesar places 
so much responsibility upon him is proof that in the past he has 
rendered outstanding service, which has not been mentioned, but 
pupils will not realize this if they do not read Book v. 

Labienus has only one important entrance in the sixth book, and 
in that he plays his part well. Again he acts on his own initiative. 
Anticipating the movements of the Treveri, he calmly carries out 
his shrewd plan of enticing them across a river by pretended flight. 
Then at his command the enemy are easily routed by the valorous 
deeds of his soldiers, who have been keyed up to the task by the 
enthusiastic speech of their leader. 

The account of Labienus in the seventh book shows how much 
Caesar valued his lieutenant, for we find that Caesar is very anx- 
ious about the safety of Labienus, whose situation in the upper 
valley of the Seine is precarious. His activities in this region serve 
to emphasize his resourcefulness, his shrewdness and foresight, his 
strategy and ingenuity, his skill and presence of mind, and his pre- 
caution and prudence. Doubtless one factor in his success on this 
occasion is the speech with which he inspires his soldiers to action. 
In it he even uses some of the same words that Caesar had used 
on a similar occasion and a second time urges them to imagine that 
they are fighting with Caesar’s eyes upon them. That appeal to 
their desire for Caesar’s approval is good. But is it in this case 
love of Caesar that stirs them to victory? Or has Labienus during 
those years of implicit obedience to a superior officer developed in 
himself a personality that carries with it the power of command 
and inspiration? 

It seems fitting that it should be the reward of this man, who 
has served his general well, to crown his service to him by stem- 
ming the tide of the enemies’ onslaught in that desperate struggle 
at Alesia. It is likewise fitting that, as Caesar’s account of La- 
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bienus begins with the simple statement that he is in charge of a 
fortification, so it closes with the simple statement that he is in 
command of two legions for the winter. 

After we have studied and learned to admire the character and 
the heroic deeds of Caesar’s most trusted lieutenant in the Gallic 
Wars, we wonder what could have caused the change from loyal 
devotion to such bloodthirsty vindictiveness toward his former 
commander-in-chief as he showed as Pompey’s lieutenant in the 
Civil War. Was it just an honest difference of opinion in political 
matters that led him to heap insults upon the prisoners of war from 
Caesar’s army and to butcher them in the sight of their comrades? 
Was it personal spite, due to Caesar’s having held his ambitions 
in check, when through the wealth he had acquired in Gaul and 
through his benefactions to his native town and province he was 
becoming too powerful? It was probably this latter that led him 
upon the crossing of the Rubicon to desert Caesar for Pompey. 
As is usual in such cases, he became more and more embittered 
as the Civil War progressed. But whatever the reason for his turn- 
ing against Caesar, he served the cause of the Pompeians with the 
same brilliant military genius and the same devotion, even unto 
its last full measure, when he gave his life for it on the battlefield 
of Munda. 

Such is the picture of the man who appears on the scene of ac- 
tion often. No less clear is the picture of many an actor who makes 
only one appearance but who usually has a message for us. Surely 
the plight of Considius is an object lesson of what an impediment 
fear is in work of any kind. It shows plainly enough that fear up- 
sets more than one’s digestive organs. Through the ignominious 
terror of that man pupils may be led to see how foolish it is to 
fear the unknown and unseen so much that one fails to do one’s 
best under any circumstances. 

Then there is Divico, a proud old man, who comes to sue for 
peace but who speaks no suppliant words. Because of pride of race 
and pride in his own past achievements his speech is defiant and 
taunting. Perhaps all pupils feel a pleasurable thrill as they visual- 
ize Divico having the last word, turning haughtily on his heel, 
and marching away from the conference with flashing eyes and 
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head proudly erect. In spite of our admiration for his independ- 
ence, was it, however, the part of wisdom to sacrifice his country’s 
good to his personal feeling when a yielding to Caesar’s demand 
would have saved the lives of thousands of his countrymen? 

Consideration for his unfortunate countrymen does not actuate 
Critognatus either when he makes his horrible suggestion. His 
soul, however, is surely stirred with patriotic fervor. Though his 
suggestion is revolting in its cruelty, yet it reveals a strong man, 
skilful in winning men to his cause. With what enthusiasm and 
vigor he makes that fiery appeal! Think you that there is any 
hesitation in that clear, ringing voice as he speaks those words 
that must have struck horror to the hearts of his audience? I see 
him standing there intrepid in the midst of the opposition he 
knows he must arouse, truly a Jeo intrepidus. Though his thinking 
is not constructive, it must have required more daring to say those 
words than to face the enemy and very great courage, indeed, to 
stand by them in the great hostile hush that must have fallen on 
that assembly after their utterance. 

How different he is from Diviciacus the Haeduan! And what a 
contrast we have between selfish and unselfish living as portrayed 
in the lives of the two brothers, Dumnorix and Diviciacus: Dum- 
norix, a man of treacheries, treacherous alike to the Romans and 
to his devoted brother; Diviciacus, that man of loyalties, devoted 
equally to his benefactors, Caesar and the Romans, and to his self- 
ish, faithless brother. 

Contrary to his custom Caesar has unstinted praise for that re- 
markable, valorous chief centurion, Publius Sextius Baculus, 
whom he extols for bravery. That battle of the Nervii, in which 
Sextius Baculus is so exhausted that he can hardly stand, is a 
battle of brave deeds, but of Sextius Baculus only does Caesar 
make special mention. In fact, Caesar is so impressed by his deeds 
that twice later on he writes of his courage on this occasion. Yet 
to me his courage and fortitude at the camp of Cicero are even 
greater. Feeling a call to duty, as a centurion, to set an example of 
bravery for the soldiers, when there is confusion everywhere, he 
rises from a sick bed where he has lain without food for five days. 
Though he is unarmed, he goes to meet the enemy. By his presence 
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of mind and courage he so inspires the soldiers that they withstand 
the attack of the enemy. When he has fallen unconscious and is 
saved by his comrades, do not your pupils even today feel a fervent 
prayer of gratitude in their hearts for the safety of that hero? 

A study of the minor characters helps in my classes in another 
way. In these days of apathy and constitutional objection to work, 
both mental and physical, I find in my pupils at times a dislike 
of Caesar simply because he is a man of singular efficiency, energy, 
and versatility. They want him to fail in something and to suffer 
a real defeat. Through a study of these minor réles the pupils see 
that, though his is the master mind and the genius that directs 
the whole drama, he is supported by some very able lieutenants 
and that he meets some very worthy opponents. Hence the glory 
is not all Caesar’s. 

In closing may I say that it is my wish that all teachers of 
Caesar may have their pupils so interested in these minor réles 
that, when the pupils gather at an alumni banquet after a separa- 
tion of years, whether they be artisans or artists, street sweepers 
or singers, they will be discussing the good old days in Caesar 
class and still arguing over such questions as these: Was Ambiorix 
or Vercingetorix the more worthy opponent of Caesar? Was Sa- 
binus or Cicero the more thoughtlessly disobedient lieutenant? Or 
did that unnamed standard bearer of the tenth legion on the coast 
of Britain in 55 B.c. set a better example of bravery for his soldiers 
than did that other standard bearer, Lucius Petrosidius, before the 
camp of Sabinus and Cotta in 54 B.c.? 








WHITHER GREEK AND LATIN? 


By FRANKLIN B. Krauss 
Pennsylvania State College 


In this article I wish to consider what I personally believe the 
status of the ancient classics to be in America today, to cite plausi- 
ble explanations for that status, and to expound a justification of 
classical studies for ourselves, for our children, and for our chil- 
dren’s children. 

Why does the term “classics” of itself connote the extant liter- 
ary remains of ancient Greece and Rome? With the discovery of 
Greek and Latin manuscripts in the libraries and monasteries of 
Europe, largely during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
with their eager collection and restoration to the world of letters 
by Petrarch, Boccaccio, Poggio Bracciolini, and other leaders of 
the Revival of Learning, the minds of literary masters became fo- 
cused on those brilliant lights which long had been obscured be- 
neath the bushel measures of the Middle Ages. A new day dawned 
over the literary horizon of the western world, and whatever liter- 
ary works thereafter derived their energy, drew their inspiration, 
accommodated their genius, and patterned their form in keeping 
with the lately revealed classic models were themselves said to be 
classic in expression, in content, and in objective. It is not too 
much to assert that, had the classics disappeared entirely or should 
they still have remained undiscovered, the development of literary 
genius in Europe would have been much slower, and without that 
powerful stimulant it would have taken a vastly different trend. 

But the classics are with us and have been with us for a long 
time. How do they figure in our current educational scheme? To 
what extent does their one-time guiding light still serve as a bea- 
con? In order to give a sympathetic answer to these questions, we 
must survey, although it be briefly, the drift of our social, eco- 
nomic, and educational life. 
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Almost everyone is acquainted with the subterranean unrest in 
the field of education today. We need not seek far nor probe deeply 
to discover the causes of these seismic tremors. For certain self- 
styled specialists in educational problems would persuade us that 
what was suitable and proper, even profitable, yesterday has be- 
come overnight comparatively useless and decidedly antiquated. 
In the estimation of these persons the courses of study and the 
methods of instruction that served well to fashion your mental 
life and mine have suddenly lost their efficacy. Accordingly, out 
of the way, over the gunwales they must go like so many incum- 
brances to the speedy advance of the good ship Education into 
uncharted seas. 

In how many respects does the so-called modern educator, swept 
along by a blinding urge for violent change and readjustment and 
supported by a self-sufficiency that is characteristic of the matur- 
ing adolescent, resemble the proverbial doctor who eliminated dis- 
eases at the expense of his patients’ lives! 

Yet how are we to account for all this sudden and unprec- 
edented activity in educational circles? What are the reasons for 
this pell-mell bustle among professional educators, for the unfore- 
seen rise of their work to the pretensions of a science? What has 
inspired these men and women to the task of pointing out to us 
lesser folk the inadequacy of former curricula and methods and of 
showing the way, often with more conceit than courtesy, to a new 
light and understanding? 

First and foremost among the numerous reasons that hold an 
explanation I should place the phenomenal advance of the pure 
sciences within the past few decades. Scientific knowledge has in- 
creased within our own lifetime by such leaps and bounds that we 
actually hear of appeals from men of foresight and intelligence for 
a voluntarily imposed halt in the march toward scientific truth, 
in order that civilization may more completely absorb and accord- 
ingly more profitably utilize the enormous store of information 
that has been so rapidly thrust upon us. 

Now the popularization of such scientific innovations, which in 
most instances are too complex to be grasped in their full signifi- 
cance by the average man and woman, tends to create in the popu- 
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lar fancy an exaggerated respect for the scientist and his work. 
And as a natural concomitant to such reverence follows the notion 
that the scientist alone of intellectual workers is up and doing, 
that it is he who more than anyone else visualizes our tomorrow. 

It is far from my intention to discredit the true scientist or to 
suggest that I am averse to scientific progress. I wish simply to 
account for the ascendancy of respect, one might almost say of 
worship, for the modes and the results of scientific procedure. 
Strangely enough, the true scientist himself seldom takes such a 
magnified view of his work. Einstein, the scientific seer of the cen- 
tury, recently lamented the avidity with which the layman em- 
braces and utilizes according to formula each new discovery with- 
out evidencing the slightest interest in the romantic reasoning un- 
derlying such revelations. 

These undeniable steps in material progress have had an ac- 
cumulative effect, namely, that the affection of the masses has 
gravitated toward material rather than toward mental and spirit- 
ual betterment. Harry Emerson Fosdick has epitomized these ob- 
servations in the statement: “It is no wonder that, in an age ob- 
sessed by science, art and religion face an uncongenial climate.” 

My present point is just this: Not only has the man in the street 
fallen a victim to Science and her ways, but the fever has aiso 
attacked the professional educators. They, too, in their desire to 
duplicate the methods of the scientist, must press on to discover 
facts as yet undreamed of, to posit truths never uttered before, to 
reconstruct their world along entirely different lines, to place a 
new god at the centre of things, to breathe a new spirit into men’s 
nostrils. In short, the scientist, all unwittingly, has created in our 
modern world a fervor for the novel, an unreasonable dissatisfac- 
tion with what lies behind us. 

Let us proceed to another cogent explanation of the shift of 
values in education today. Improved and vastly more rapid means 
of transportation and of communication have reduced the modern 
world to a type of unity that it has heretofore never approximated. 
The ends of the earth veritably begin at our doorstep. The political 
confusion in China, the revolutions in the South American repub- 
lics, the anti-British agitation in India, the economic difficulties 
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in post-war Europe and America, the world-wide effects of a gen- 
eral rush for foreign markets, the similar effects of increasing tariff 
walls and of the collapse of stock markets—all these matters are 
no longer vague rumors that reach and affect us after weeks and 
months of tedious and laborious transmission, but they figure as 
immediate and intimate realities, the developments of which we 
trace daily in the news sheet at the breakfast table. 

As a result, the economic, political, and social problems of the 
world have increased proportionately. One can readily appreciate 
the result of such growth on modern minds. Driven like autumn 
leaves before the fitful and internecine winds of economic collapse 
and of saber-rattling nationalism, the proletarian the world over 
chooses to follow the demagog who promises him all or nothing. 
So universal and absorbing are the problems of contemporary so- 
ciety that a large number of educators and of students through 
the stimulation of their mental overseers finds it difficult to ap- 
preciate how anyone can reasonably be concerned with the life, the 
thought, and the history of the ancient classical world. 

Despite the American’s gross preoccupation with the here and 
the now and with the almost purely economic aspects of life, he 
has been forced at length to recognize in these years of atonement 
that excellent school buildings, first-rate equipment, and endow- 
ments of staggering proportions have failed somehow or other to 
produce intellects superior to the minds that emerge from the com- 
paratively simple educational machinery of the great European 
universities. These unfortunate results are due chiefly to several 
rather obvious conditions. First of all, we must admit that all too 
large a number of students are in college on credits rather than on 
merits. Second, the much-abused elective system fails in the very 
nature of things to give a definite trend to the student’s academic 
development. Then, too, the inclusion of an ever greater number of 
subjects in our curricula has made it more or less necessary for 
teachers to “sell” their respective subjects to their students. These 
three primary factors, combined with the growth of the lecture 
system as a legitimate means of instruction, have placed the clas- 
sics in a most unfavorable light. Let the student of very average 
ability enter one of our colleges solely on the basis of certified 
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credits, let him choose capriciously and evasively from a wide 
range of unrelated subjects, let him have his knowledge handed to 
him in lecture packets, and he will demonstrate his common sense, 
as well as his human weakness, by avoiding such high disciplinary 
subjects as Latin and Greek. 

Another strictly utilitarian attitude toward all studies that is 
characteristic of our times works considerably to the hurt of the 
classics. Most individuals, academic as well as nonacademic, as- 
sume that the chief, in fact the only justifiable, objective of lan- 
guage study should be the development of an ability to translate 
a foreign tongue into one’s own vernacular and to utilize that for- 
eign tongue as a means of communication. To such short-sighted 
persons who are purblind to the basic differences between voca- 
tional training and intellectual development we should affirm em- 
phatically that we study the classics in order to recapture the best 
thoughts of a bygone age, to acquire a measure of their matchless 
facility for terse and lucid expression, and to enlarge the bounda- 
ries of our vision across the centuries of social and political de- 
velopment among our cultural, if not our racial, ancestors. 

The proposal frequently advanced to the effect that we should 
so alter the form and the teaching of the classical languages as to 
adapt them to the needs and the purposes of modern life is as de- 
void of reason as to suggest that we rewrite the plays of Shake- 
speare to suit modern situations or that we accommodate the 
Etudes of Chopin to ballroom dancing and to the African antics 
of jazz. Needless to say, Shakespeare’s transcendental genius 
would disappear utterly in such attempted restatement, and the 
elusive charm of Chopin would be drowned in the sonority of a 
bleating saxophone. Similarly, to distort the classics by paraphras- 
ing and by simplifying them would divest them inevitably of the 
very essence that makes them classics. 

“Granted that the classics are all you claim for them,” some 
argue, “why must the individual student be required to spend 
strenuous years in the study of grammar and syntax in order to 
gain a passing ability to read them in the original? Why do not 
recognized scholars bend their efforts toward making superlative 
translations of the classics, and thus send them forth for the edifi- 
cation of students for all future time?” 
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But those of us who work with languages are not disconcerted 
by the shallowness of such reasoning, for we are deeply aware that 
all translations are like opaque panes intervening between the 
author and the reader. One can see shadows moving, can detect 
indefinite outlines, but the actual image behind the pane remains 
a vague something instead of appearing as a clear-cut portrait that 
can be appreciated only through an eye-to-eye and a mind-to-mind 
contact with the original. As one writer has aptly expressed it, too 
few persons realize that literature is life that has become articu- 
late. 

We cannot hope to attract the rank and file of students to such 
an intimate and exacting investigation of literary values, to the 
arduous exercise involved in developing linguistic muscularity, to 
the courageous task of threading the labyrinthine avenues of an- 
cient classical life in its entirety. But we are far from wishing to 
do so. We realize that in these days of mass education only a com- 
paratively small percentage of college students are mentally pre- 
pared and temperamentally inclined to pursue such subjects as the 
classics, the study of which aims solely at mental development and 
at the awakening of the latent spirit to the energizing sources of 
Western culture. Small as the number of students pursuing the 
classical course may be, we are confident that it is not much small- 
er than it was several decades ago. It must be remembered that 
in those days far fewer students were enrolled in our undergradu- 
ate colleges and that they were preparing either for the theological 
seminary, the law school, the medical school, or for the teaching 
profession. In those not far distant days colleges were not exerting 
every effort to hasten their transformation into university com- 
munities, and universities did not as yet vie with each other for 
the réle of handmaiden to commerce, to the crafts, and to indus- 
trialized science. What diminution there has been in the ranks of 
classical students can be explained readily, therefore, by the shift 
of our social and economic values and by the eagerness of our edu- 
cational institutions to cater to that shift. 

If, then, the changes in our social and economic life represent a 
rather permanent feature of modern civilization, what is the pros- 
pect for Greek and Latin? Shall the classics in our scientifically 
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minded and economically enthused age be relegated rudely to an 
ignominious background as subjects outworn and outmoded? The 
classics survived the devastating Nordic invasions, rode the storm 
of the Industrial Revolution, and I predict that they will outlast 
the era of the automobile and the aeroplane. Human nature, after 
all, is the most permanent thing in all the world. As long as think- 
ing men instinctively seek the sources of their cultural origins and 
wish to know the why and the wherefore of things present, as long 
as they preserve jealously the record of the best that has been 
thought and the noblest that has been done by their illustrious 
forbears, there will not be lacking those who will make the long 
pilgrimage to the wellsprings of Western culture. 
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MARTIAL, THE CLIENT 


By Francis L. JONES 
State Teachers College 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


In the Rome of the first century of our era there were many who 
preferred to be client to one or more patrons rather than to earn a 
precarious living by hard work. One of these was Martial. Coming 
to Rome from Spain, probably in the year 64 A.D., he successively 
flattered the emperor and paid court to wealthy patrons in the 
hope of gaining a livelihood. His failure was as marked as his per- 
sistence, for he was nearly always begging and nearly always on 
the verge of poverty. Martial found the thirty-four years of his 
life at Rome disappointing but out of them he wove a vivid pat- 
tern of the seamy side of life in the Rome of his time. Especially is 
this true of his experiences as a client. 

Martial felt deeply about the trials of a client, for he knew from 
experience the inconveniences, hardships, and insults that a client 
had to undergo. He detested the salutatio. He must break off his 
sleep and, clad in his toga, the official dress, plow through the 
muddy streets in order to present himself at daybreak at the house 
of his patron. He must salute his patron as the latter entered the 
atrium with the words “Salve, domine.’’ Some patrons were exact- 
ing in allowing no violation of this etiquette. When Martial un- 
thinkingly saluted Caecilianus with “Salve, Caeciliane,”’ he was 
docked of his dole for the day.’ But the trials of a client did not end 
here. Decianus was seldom at home when Martial went to salute 
him, and if he was, he had his doorkeeper trained to say that he 
was not at leisure. Martial tells Decianus that it is not irksome to 
walk two miles to see him but that it is irksome to trudge four 
miles and then not see him.? Another difficulty was that Maximus 


1 Cf. Martial v1, Ixxxviii. 2 11, v, 5-8. 
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owned so many houses in town that Martial could not tell where to 
find him: “A man who lives everywhere,” declares Martial, “‘lives 
nowhere.’” 

The other duties of a client were almost equally tedious to 
Martial. After the salutatio the patron, surrounded by his band of 
clients, set out for the forum. It was considered a mark of honor 
to have a large number of clients as an escort, but there were prac- 
tical reasons as well. Clients as well as slaves carried the patron’s 
sedan chair or trudged on ahead to clear a passage through the 
narrow streets, while others followed as escort. If the patron went 
on foot, one of his clients walked on his left to protect him from 
assault, while others cleared the way. If the patron was pleading a 
case, his clients must shout applause. If he gave a recitatio, they 
must rise from their seats and applaud. In short, as Martial puts 
it, they must praise whatever he said or did.* Martial, moreover, 
found fault with the long working hours, for he must attend his 
patron from daybreak until late afternoon :> 


Lassus ut in thermas decuma vel serius hora 
le sequar Agrippae. 


Many times he even had to escort his patron back home. This con- 
stant attendance on his patron prevented him from writing epi- 
grams:° 


Dum te prosequor et domum reduco, 
aurem dum tibi praesto garrienti, 

et quidquid loqueris facisque laudo, 
quot versus poterant, Labulle, nasci. 


While these duties cannot be called burdensome, they were calcu- 
lated to destroy a man’s self-respect and independence of spirit. 
Martial with his poetic temperament and aversion to manual labor 
naturally hated the inconvenience of the salutatio, the indifference 
of individual patrons, and the tedium of performing such menial 
tasks. 

Hating the system as he did, Martial spared no efforts to evade 
his obligations. He sent his book to salute Proculus, whom he had 
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neglected, explaining that he could not have written the book if 
he had been a regular attendant at the salutatio.’ He sent his freed- 
man to attend Candidus, pointing out how much better an at- 
tendant he would make: 

I shall hardly be able to keep up with your sedan chair; he will even carry 
it. If you fall into a crowd, he will elbow his way through; my side is too weak 
for such hard work. Whenever you plead a case in court, I myself shall have 
to keep silence, but he will shout “bravo” for you.® 


The patron was expected to reward his clients for services 
rendered. First, he was expected to give them legal advice and to 
plead their cases in court. This service was sometimes of doubtful 
value. Sometimes it was refused. Martial attacked one of his pa- 
trons for declining to plead his case against one of the emperor’s 
freedmen or a wealthy widow.® Next, at irregular intervals or at 
the Saturnalia the patron was supposed to send his clients gifts. 
Martial warned Labullus not to think himself a generous patron 
merely because he sometimes sent some silver plate, a threadbare 
toga that would keep nobody warm, or a few pieces of money. For 
although Labullus might be more liberal than the general run of 
patrons, Martial considered him stingy when compared with the 
patrons of other days.’® Another of Martial’s patrons had been ac- 
customed each Saturnalia to send silver plate weighing one pound. 
When instead of this he sent a half-pound of pepper, Martial ob- 
jected that pepper at that price was too expensive." 

But the most common reward of the client took another form. 
In the days of the Republic the patron was expected to invite his 
clients to a dinner (cena recta). As clients increased in number, this 
practice was abandoned and a basket of food (sportula) was given. 
Later a dole of money (centum quadrantes) was substituted, while 
under Domitian the cena recta was revived. Patrons, however, 
were too selfish to treat their clients fairly. Martial tells how Cae- 
cilianus invited a crowd, not to dine with him, but to watch him 
eat a choice variety of mushrooms alone.” Mancinus, after inviting 
a throng of clients, served nothing but a boar, and that only as 
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large a one as a dwarf might slay. None of the “fixings’’ were 
served and, besides, the guests had an opportunity only to look at 
the boar. It was not a dinner but a spectacle.’* Annius, another 
patron, had the dinner served by slaves instead of on a table. 
The slaves removed the dishes so rapidly that none of the guests 
had a chance to eat. Martial took offense at a ‘‘dinner on wheels.’ 
At best, the clients were served inferior food. Martial complains 
that he and his patron Ponticus are not served the same quality 
of food. While Ponticus is eating Lucrine oysters, Martial himself 
tries to suck the juice of a mussel through a hole in the shell. While 
Ponticus enjoys a luscious, fat turtledove, Martial is served a 
magpie that had died in its cage.’® In short, the restoration of the 
cena recta was so unsatisfactory that it was again replaced by the 
money dole. 

The clients seem to have preferred the money dole. Martial tells 
of a starveling Spaniard who set out for Rome. Upon hearing 
when a few miles north of Rome that the money dole had been re- 
placed by the cena recta, he immediately retraced his steps.’® 
Martial himself bade a sad farewell to the ‘‘centum quadrantes”’ 
although he did call them ‘‘miselli”’ :"" 


Centum miselli iam valete quadrantes 


In the light of what has been said about the cena recta of Domi- 
tian’s time it is not difficult to understand the preference. Further- 
more, the money dole, although very small (about thirty cents) 
did allow the client a measure of independence. By careful saving 
he might scrape together enough to buy a toga and pay the rent 
for his dingy lodgings. But the client paid dearly for even this 
modicum of independence, for some patrons were irregular in the 
payment of the money dole.'* There was also the expense of the 
toga, which the client must wear at the salutatio and during at- 
tendance on his patron. Martial laments that even twice the amount 
of the money dole will not buy a toga, and, therefore, his is old 
and threadbare.'® Again, at least one patron paid in counterfeit 
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money.”° Clearly the preference of the client for the money dole was 
a preference for the less annoying of two evils. Neither the cena 
recta nor the money dole was an adequate means of support. 
Martial indicts the whole system as a means of livelihood when he 
says >?! 


Vix tres aut quattuor ista 
res [being a client] aluit, pallet cetera turba fame. 


The system of patron and client had many ramifications. When 
Martial one morning reached the home of his patron Maximus, he 
was told that Maximus had gone to salute his own patron.” 
Martial refused to be client to a client: “It is bad enough to be 
a slave; I have no desire to be the slave of aslave.’™ This criticism, 
however, loses some of its force when we discover that Martial 
had a client of his own.** Even consuls did not blush to be clients. 
The consul Paulus had no scruples about carrying the litter of his 
patron, plowing his way through the mud, or indulging in the 
grossest kind of flattery. To Martial’s scorn for a consul who 
would obsequiously perform the tasks of a client is added his anger 
against Paulus, whom he regards as a competitor. What can the 
poor client do in the face of such competition? Paulus’ loga prae- 
texta has put Martial’s poor toga out of business.” 

Martial was constantly changing patrons. He bade adieu to 
Afer and Decianus who were never at home to be saluted, to Cae- 
cilianus and Mancinus who served such poor dinners. In these 
instances it is probable that the patrons were at fault. Yet some- 
times it was Martial who was to blame. We have seen that he 
sought every excuse to escape his duties. Many of his farewells, 
therefore, were written in answer to charges of neglect. Candidus 
objected because Martial had sent his freedman as a substitute. 
Martial replied that his freedman would make a better client than 
he could ever be.?’ Postumus objected because Martial had not 
presented himself for a whole year at the salutatio. Martial, admit- 
ting the charge, replied that he was none the poorer.** Thus while 

20 x, Ixxiv, 4. 21 rT, xxxviii, 11 f. 2 rt, xviii, 3 f. 
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Martial was often treated unfairly by his patrons, he himself was 
not above reproach. 

Martial’s criticism of the system, his efforts to dodge his re- 
sponsibilities, and his frequent adieus to his patrons show clearly 
that he and the system were incompatible. After allowance is made 
for the indifference of Decianus, the meanness of Mancinus, or the 
parsimony of Postumus, it is evident that Martial and his patrons 
had entirely differing objectives. Martial loathed the salutatio. 
His patrons insisted that he attend it regularly. Martial desired 
exemption from the servile tasks of the client. His patrons were 
interested in him primarily as a client who would swell their train 
and perform these same tasks.”® When he failed to discharge his 
duties, they considered that he was not playing the game accord- 
ing to the rules, and they resented it. Martial above all was in search 
of a patron of literature, a Maecenas, as he so often expressed 
it, who could and would give him freedom from the necessity 


of earning a living and so leisure in which to cultivate the Muses:*° 


Otia da nobis, sed qualia fecerat olim 
Maecenas Flacco Vergilioque suo. 


This was his goal alike in seeking wealthy friends and in flattering 
the emperor and his favorites as well as in becoming client to 
numerous patrons. Consequently, it is not surprising that he was 
continually in difficulties with his patrons. 

Yet there was one class of patrons with whom Martial was on 
good terms: those who themselves were literary men. Even to 
them, however, he did not discharge his duties with any great 
regularity. We recall that he sent a book of his epigrams to Pro- 
culus in order to make amends for neglecting the salutatio.*' In 
apologizing to Frontinus he declared that regular attendance on 
one’s patron was not the only way in which to show affection.” It 
is likely, then, that Proculus and Frontinus were willing to excuse 
Martial’s disregard of the officium. Since he was a literary man, 
Proculus could appreciate Martial’s argument that he would not 
have had time to write the book he was sending if he had attended 


29 x7, xxiv, 10f. 301, cvii, 3. 
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the salutatio regularly.* Since he was a literary man, Frontinus 
could appreciate Martial’s plea that a poet ought not to waste his 
time attending his patron. In other words, while the typical 
patron merely desired Martial as one more client to swell his train 
of attendants, Proculus and Frontinus could understand a poet’s 
desire for leisure in which to write and so were willing to overlook 
his neglect. This is further evidence that Martial and the system 
were incompatible. 

Thus Martial’s life as a client was most humiliating. He had 
to push his way through the crowd up the steep, muddy street 
leading to the Esquiline Hill to greet Paulus, who was not at home. 
He had to waste his time attending Labullus all the day when he 
wished to be at home writing epigrams. He was reprimanded by 
Candidus for neglecting his duties. He was docked of his dole by 
Caecilianus. Mancinus served only a boar. Since any one of these 
experiences was sufficient to evoke his wrath, the result each time 
was an epigram which was to preserve for us the record of one 
more bitter experience in the life of a client of the first century of 
our era. 


1, Ixx, 18. 4 x, Iviii, 12. 











BALKANIZATION AND ANCIENT HISTORY 


By Rosert V. CRAM 
University of Minnesota 


About a year ago Arnold J. Toynbee of the University of London 
gave a public lecture on “‘ Balkanization: Its Cause and Its Cure.” 
He defined ‘“‘balkanization,” in the sense in which it was first 
used by the Germans during the World War, as the breaking up 
of a large empire containing many different nationalities with 
their characteristic languages and institutions into its component 
cultural parts, each of which might or might not be competent to 
maintain its political and economic independence against external 
aggressions. As typical instances he cited the breaking up of the 
Ottoman Empire in the nineteenth century into the present Bal- 
kan States and of the Spanish and Portuguese empires in South 
America into the nineteen states which at present occupy that 
continent. He further explained that this process is still going on 
in such countries as China and Russia. 

In conclusion Professor Toynbee stated that two roads lie open 
before modern civilization: Either the nations of the world must 
join together in a coéperative enterprise, a united states of the 
world, as it were, or the more powerful nations are bound to come 
into conflict and absorb the smaller nations that are unable to 
defend themselves. In this conflict, moreover, which may result in 
the dominance of two or three great nations, civilization may well 
be destroyed. 

The reflection of all this in ancient history should be of interest 
to any student of antiquity. When Greek history begins, Greece 
may be said, by an extension of the use of Toynbee’s term, to have 
been in a state of balkanization already, in the sense that the 
country was made up of innumerable city-states—the largest po- 
litical entity of that period—representing different dialects and 
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institutions characteristic of the tribe of Hellenes to which each 
belonged. These states, furthermore, were hemmed in by moun- 
tain barriers and were culturally so backward and economically so 
negligible that most of them were able to maintain their autonomy 
for several centuries and keep aloof from the main stream of 
historical development simply because it was not worth while to 
surmount the difficulties involved in their conquest. Until the 
short-lived hegemony of Thebes in the fourth century Greek his- 
tory centred about Athens and about Sparta, the chief exponents 
respectively of the Ionic and the Doric civilizations. 

Then one man, Alexander the Great, took successfully the road 
of world conquest and for a few short months had the ancient 
world under his control, only to have it again balkanized at his 
death by the wars of the Diadochi. From these contests emerged 
the Ptolemaic, Seleucid, and Antigonid monarchies, each of which 
within two centuries proved unable to maintain its political or 
economic independence in the face of external aggression. 

The fourth part of Alexander’s legacy, Greece itself, returned to 
its original condition of numerous autonomous city-states. Soon, 
however, in those interesting experiments in federal government, 
the Achaean and Aetolian Leagues, it attempted the other possi- 
ble solution which Mr. Toynbee sees ahead of the modern world, 
a league of nations. 

In ancient Italy the same process is evident. With the dawn 
of history Italy, too, was in a balkanized condition of countless 
small city-states, representing several different ethnic groups as 
well as branches of the Latin race. Most of them, with the excep- 
tion of the Greek city-states in southern Italy, were very back- 
ward culturally, politically, and economically. 

About the eighth century a powerful but semicivilized foreign 
aggressor, the Etruscan people, was able to conquer and for two 
centuries to hold under its monarchy half of Italy. This nation in 
turn succumbed to one of the early city-states, Rome, a state that 
grew and waxed mighty, until by 275 B.c. it had conquered all of 
Italy and by the time of Augustus was mistress of most of the 
ancient world. 

Rome followed the road of conquest, not, it is true, destroying 
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civilization but, as her empire grew larger, herself deteriorating 
politically, economically, and culturally. Eventually, beneath the 
repeated attacks from northern barbaric hordes, western civiliza- 
tion collapsed, and the western half of the Roman empire again 
became balkanized. 

Balkanization, thus, is an ancient as well as a modern phe- 
nomenon, and in antiquity it ended disastrously for ancient civili- 
zations. With the exception of the short-lived but highly interesting 
experiment in a league of nations attempted by the Achaean and 
Aetolian Leagues in the third century B.c., the ancient world fol- 
lowed the second of the two roads suggested by Mr. Toynbee and 
with exactly the same result that he sees as possible if the modern 
world chooses that alternative. 

Modern nations, perhaps, have the means of escaping the doom 
that overtook the Greeks and Romans, such, for instance, as the 
infinitely greater speed of communication furnished by the loco- 
motive, the airplane, the telephone, and the radio, which conquer 
the limits of time and space. Even greater dangers, however, be- 
set them than those which caused the downfall of one great nation 
after another in antiquity, finally destroying the very fabric of 
ancient civilization. 

Mr. Toynbee said that we sometimes speak disparagingly of the 
modern Balkan states but that in them any great nation may see 
an image of itself, though distorted, even as a man who looks at 
his reflection in a convex or concave mirror. So, too, in the great 
city-states of antiquity, Athens, Sparta, and Rome, which were 
faced with most of our modern problems and whose handling of 
those problems is easier to see and understand, since the ancient 
world was so infinitely less complex, we may see a distorted image 
of ourselves—or is the distortion sometimes due to us and not to 
them? 

As Austin Dobson says to Horace: 

Science proceeds, and man stands still; 
Our “‘world”’ today’s as good or ill— 


As cultured (nearly)— 
As yours was, Horace... . 











Book Reviews 


[Review copies of classical books should be sent to the Editorial Office of the 
JouRNAL at Columbia, Mo. Such works will always be listed in the department of 
Recent Books, and those which seem most important to the readers of the JOURNAL 
will also be reviewed in this department. The editor-in-chief reserves the right of 
appointing reviewers. ] 


Joun Sparrow, Half-Lines and Repetitions in Vergil: London 
and New York, Oxford University Press (1931). Pp. 156. 
$3.50. 


The half-lines of the Aeneid have been considered in general as 
evidence of the incompleteness of the poem. Mr. Sparrow advances 
the thesis that some of these hemistichs were deliberately used by 
the poet for their artistic effect. He weighs the external evidence 
in regard to the unfinished state of the poem and concludes that 
it is only an assumption on the part of Vergil’s biographers that 
all the hemistichs are versus imperfecti. Of the fifty-nine hemi- 
stichs in the Aeneid Mr. Sparrow admits that at least forty-three 
seem to be incomplete verses. They occur in contexts that bear 
other marks of incompleteness or, before the introduction of fresh 
material, form conclusions so weak that they are obviously in 
need of expansion. In the remaining sixteen instances the author 
considers that the hemistich adds to the artistic effect since it 
seems to afford a dramatic pause, usually in a spoken passage of 
a rhetorical nature. By the same subjective test others might dis- 
agree with Mr. Sparrow in regard to the effectiveness of some of 
these examples (e.g., 11, 346; v1, 94). The question might also be 
raised as to whether Vergil, who had no precedent for such a 
device in the dactylic hexameter and who had made no use of it 
in the Eclogues and Georgics, would have considered such an in- 
novation justified by his desire to make use of it in a few instances 
as an artistic pause. 

In his study of Vergil’s use of the repeated line the author again 
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disagrees with the usual opinion, namely, that these are all imita- 
tions of Homeric repetition. He finds that Vergil is prone to re- 
peat himself unconsciously where a certain word or idea recalls 
a familiar phrase or rhythm. At other times the poet intentionally 
makes use of repetition for its rhetorical effect, as in “questions and 
answers. Although someof the repeated linesof the Aeneid are clear- 
ly in imitation of Homer, Mr. Sparrow considers that Vergil on the 
whole did not cultivate this feature of epic style. As evidence he 
shows how Vergil varies his phraseology in such transitional 
material as was used repetitively by Homer, e.g., in describing the 
succession of day and night. The self-repetition found within the 
Aeneid often seems to be neither effective nor Homeric, and Mr. 
Sparrow concludes that these instances are due to the incomplete 
state of the poem. Such lines seem to be mere stop-gaps and are 
to be identified with the ‘‘props” or ¢ibicines, of which Vergil, ac- 
cording to his biographers, made use in order not to check the 
flow of his poetic inspiration. In an excellent analysis of these 
passages Mr. Sparrow shows how the repeated lines, where they 
are demonstrably later in composition, seem inappropriate to the 
context and are often accompanied by other signs of incomplete- 
ness such as a hemistich. In conclusion the author emphasizes the 
fact that interpolation has had a greater effect upon the text of 
Vergil than is generally supposed and that as a result the number 
of repetitions has been increased and the number of hemistichs 


decreased. 


DonNIS MARTIN 
WINTHROP COLLEGE 


Rock Hitt, SoutH CAROLINA 


ROBERT GRAVES, J, Claudius: New York, Harrison Smith and 
Robert Haas (1934). 


More real than ponderous, documented Roman history, more 
entertaining than imaginative historical fiction is this ‘‘autobiog- 
raphy”—an interpretation in today’s language of a period nineteen 
centuries remote. Any student of ancient or contemporary society 
may profitably read the author’s keen juxtaposition of the one 
against the other. 
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Robert Graves uses ancient sources as a scholar should, though 
in pursuance of the autobiographical device he assumes the privi- 
lege of supplementing ascertainable facts from his own reasoned 
imaginings without indicating the line of demarcation. The stu- 
dent of history will recognize his use of Tacitus, Suetonius, and 
Dio, of epigraphical sources, and of a vast amount of recent dis- 
cussion. Where authorities present divergent accounts, he has 
chosen without comment that which best suits his artistic purpose. 
Thus one reads with some surprise his offhand manner of settling 
the long-standing controversy about Ovid’s banishment (p. 188); 
and one who holds convictions in favor of Tiberius might feel 
definitely shocked that the scandalous tales of Suetonius and the 
grave charges of Tacitus against that emperor are taken to be 
unquestionably true. Even in cases where Tacitus leaves a choice 
between two accounts, Mr. Graves’ Claudius offers but one; thus 
Caligula and Macro are unhesitatingly made responsible for the 
smothering of Tiberius (pp. 402-403). 

More striking than his method of dealing with variant versions 
is his manner of filling gaps in his material. Though always ingeni- 
ous and generally felicitous, these inventions seem occasionally 
rather far-fetched. For example, the “‘true story” of the marriage 
of Julia and Tiberius (pp. 89-90) is not quite impossible; but 
there is no evidence for its presupposition that Julia loved Tibe- 
rius, nor is Livia in this case provided, as elsewhere, with states- 
manlike motives to justify her cruelty. Still less can I credit the 
author’s explanation of the failure of Livia and Augustus to pro- 
duce the much-desired heir (pp. 31-32). Again the possibility 
must be admitted. However, Augustus can scarcely have regarded 
his marriage as “‘impious,”’ for he had taken all ritual and legal 
precautions in solemnizing it; in my opinion he considered it a 
dynastic union demanded by the welfare of the state.’ Even apart 
from this view there is no valid reason, historical or artistic, for 
representing Livia’s pregnancy and miscarriage (reported by 
Suetonius) as a pretense; on the contrary, this event furnishes the 
best possible explanation of her subsequent sterility—a conse- 


1 See Woodworth, “Lavinia: An Interpretation,” TAPA tx1 (1930), 175-194. 
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quence which, as any physician will testify, is common enough 
today and must have been usual in antiquity.” 

However, reconstructions filling deficiencies of historical data 
are in general skilfully and sympathetically contrived. For in- 
stance, I find entirely plausible the adventurous career of Agrippa 
Postumus (pp. 197-200 and 256-261). If this is fiction, not only 
is it consonant with the historical accounts, but it also reconciles 
apparent discrepancies in the tradition and builds up the story 
by supplying motivation. The account of Germanicus’ death is 
likewise successful in explaining incongruous and supernatural 
elements. The device of making the eight-year-old Caligula the 
mischief-maker who planted evidence of witchcraft, thus becom- 
ing the instrument of his father’s real murderers, is worthy of the 
best detective fiction; more than that, it is admirably used in 
elucidating the abnormalities of Caligula himself (pp. 415-421). 

To criticize the literary quality of the book, which is a contribu- 
tion to literature more than to history, is scarcely within the scope 
of this review. Mr. Graves has put to good account his poetic 
talent. The work is brightened by felicitous translations from 
Homer and other poets, by invented popular ballads and epigrams, 
and especially by the Sibylline prophecy, ‘‘The Succession of the 
Hairy Ones” (punning on the name of Caesar), which, introduced 
in the first chapter, serves to unify the entire narrative. This uni- 
fication of the book is the most important feature of its literary 
art. The ‘Punic curse”’ with its economic consequences, though 
treated in figurative fashion, may be regarded in sober fact as the 
cause of Rome’s decline under the Empire. While 7, Claudius is 
not a treatise on these graver aspects of history, we may read 
through Claudius’ words some sound cr ticism, as pertinent now 
as in the first century. Not only the social outlook ascribed to the 
autobiographer but the whole characterization of the man have 
an amazing self-consistency—a reconciliation of the discordant 
phases of his life presented by various ancient documents, which 


2 A well-authenticated parallel is found in the case of Pliny the Younger and his 
wife Calpurnia, whose grief over a similar loss was only tempered by the hope of better 
success another time (Zp. vim, x and xi) and who nevertheless had no child throughout 
their long and harmonious life together. 
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have shown him now as an idiot, a weakling, a tool in the hands 
of freedmen and women, now as an able administrator, a profound 
student, and a versatile writer. 

Among the passages of especial excellence are the following: the 
scene in which the boy Claudius is involved in an argument with 
the historians Livy and Pollio (pp. 128-141), which is brilliantly 
contrived to give Claudius the clue to that line of conduct which 
alone will bring him safety—imitation of Brutus, the pretended 
dolt who became the regicide and the founder of the Republic; 
the farewell visit of Claudius to the aged Livia (Ch. xxv), designed 
to give coherence to unexplained previous events and prophetic 
point to much that follows; the chapters devoted to Caligula’s 
reign, so packed with fantastic episodes that it is difficult to single 
out a surpassing scene; and the final chapter, in which the life- 
long republican, receiving against his will the Empire, half-humor- 
ously reveals his own feelings—‘ Now I can make people read my 
books.” 

What of Claudius’ reign? Having continued the‘‘ autobiography” 
to A.D. 41, Mr. Graves will hardly leave his hero at this crisis. 
Can he justify and reconcile the accounts of Tacitus and the 
others covering the next thirteen years? Can the Claudius of 
these years still be made a sympathetic character? Can the device 
of feigned stupidity, successful and plausible thus far, be sustained 
after the imperial power is in Claudius’ hands? On the treatment 
of the reign depends the credibility of the present brilliant volume. 
Everyone who has read this book will look forward with avidity 
to its indispensable sequel. 

DoROTHEA CLINTON WooDWORTH 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 


Robert J. BONNER, Aspects of Athenian Democracy (Sather 
Classical Lectures, 1932): Berkeley, University of California 
Press (1933). Pp. 199. $2.25. 


This volume of Professor Bonner’s is another addition to that 
increasingly valuable series, the Sather Classical Lectures. It con- 
tains eight chapters, a section of notes on these eight chapters, 
and an index. The notes are little more than a list of references for 
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authorities cited in the text. The index is adequate, though omis- 
sions occur, e.g., Aristotle. 

The first chapter is entitled ‘‘The Sovereign People.” It is a 
brief summary of the constitutional development of Athens. It is 
clear, adequate, and judicially selective. I know of no brief treat- 
ment of this subject so well done. Incidentally, it is heartening to 
see Theseus received back into the fold as an historical char- 
acter (p. 2). 

After the introductory chapter the “Aspects of Athenian De- 
mocracy”’ discussed by the author are: ii, The Judiciary; iii, The 
Politicians; iv, Freedom of Speech; v, Citizenship; vi, Literature; 
vii, Religion; viii, Imperialism. One wishes that a chapter on Edu- 
cation might have been added, though certain aspects of education 
are treated in the chapter on Citizenship (pp. 87, 88). 

In the treatment of these subjects the legal aspect is every- 
where stressed. This is what we should have expected from so 
well-known an authority on legal procedure as Professor Bonner. 
We are grateful that he has handled his theme from this point of 
view. It is both new and refreshing. In fact it seems to me that 
the title of the volume might have been Legal Aspects of Athenian 
Democracy. Perhaps this point is most clearly illustrated by point- 
ing out that under Literature practically no authors are dis- 
cussed who are not, like Aristophanes, legal source material. The 
chapter on the Judiciary is a mine of information, and the chapter 
on Freedom of Speech is most illuminating. So much material 
on this interesting topic is available nowhere else in anything 
like so compact a form. 

There are occasional repetitions (e.g., Solon’s definition of the 
best governed city, pp. 38 and 91; Aristotle’s estimate of the 
value of the judgment of the masses, pp. 20 and 131), which seem 
unnecessary in a printed volume though they are natural enough 
in a series of lectures. It is hardly certain that Aeschylus’ Persians 
is the oldest extant Greek tragedy (p. 109); and while Socrates 
does refer to an “unnamed comedian” (p. 155), the quotation 
given from that comic poet is so clearly a reference to the Clouds 
that there can be no doubt that Socrates had Aristophanes in 
mind. Wilamowitz has argued that the ephebi were not organized 
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before the fourth century. This Professor Bonner successfully 
refutes (p. 88 ff.) by an appeal to that court in which so many 
German theories are condemned—the court of common sense. 
Two “aspects” emphasized by Professor Bonner seem to me un- 
usually timely. We live in an age when it is well to remember that 
‘Equality before the law was the watchword or slogan of ancient 
democracy, rather than Liberty” (p. 25). And today, when a 
democrat not employed on a government commission is an avis 
incognita, it is useful, if not comforting, to remember what was the 
final outcome of that policy which “‘was euphemistically termed 
‘giving the people their own.’ ”’ 
Louis E. Lorp 

OBERLIN COLLEGE 


FRIEDRICH STAHLIN, ERNST MEYER, and ALFRED HEIDNER, 
Pagasai und Demetrias, Beschreibung der Reste und Stadt- 
geschichte: Berlin and Leipzig, Walter de Gruyter (1934). 
Pp. x +267, 35 figures and 24 plates. M. 27. 

In this work one finds for the first time a complete and adequate 
presentation of those ruins of Pagasae and Demetrias which have 
always remained above ground, of the ruins brought to light by 
the excavations of Arvanitopoulos, and of the history not only 
of the cities themselves but of that section of Thessaly in which 
they are located and which at various periods they controlled. 
An excellently written book, well made up and beautifully illus- 
trated, it will remain the last word on Pagasae-Demetrias until 
new material has been revealed by more extensive excavation. 
The book has three principal divisions, the first written by 
Stahlin, the other two by Meyer. To Heidner are due the splendid 
plans, which are one of the most valuable features of the work. 

Part A is a minute study of the topography and the archi- 
tectural remains of the sites. Here Stahlin has done well with the 
scanty material available from scattered and incomplete excava- 
tion. Particularly commendable are his reconstructions of the 
‘“‘Handelsmarkt” and the sanctuary on the “ Kénigsberg,”’ both 
in Demetrias. For the temple of Artemis Iolcia south of the 
“‘Handelsmarkt”’ (cf. p. 105 and p. 104, fig. 20, no. 10) it seems 
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to me as the result of a short examination on August 8, 1934, 
that beneath the ten to fifteen centimetres of earth covering the 
eastern and northeastern sides of the temple sufficient remains of 
the stylobate are preserved to have enabled Stihlin, at the cost 
of moving so small an amount of earth, to draw a fairly complete 
ground plan of the temple. 

Probably the most important part of Stiahlin’s work is his 
minute and careful study of the walls of Pagasae and Demetrias, 
which supersedes all previous work. At one point in the circuit 
of the wall of Pagasae and at one point in that of Demetrias there 
are sufficient remains of a staircase mounting the wall from the 
interior of the city to render possible a reconstruction of the 
height of the walls at these points (cf. pp. 18 and 70). In re- 
constructing the height of the staircases, however, Staihlin makes 
the error of assuming an equal number of risers and treads instead 
of allowing for the fact that a staircase will always have one more 
riser than it has treads. 

In Part B Meyer presents the history of Pagasae and Demetrias 
from the neolithic settlement on the ‘‘ Kénigsberg’”’ of Demetrias 
to the beginnings of the modern villages, which are among the 
chief of the charms of Pelion. It goes without saying that he 
makes excellent use not only of the literary but of the available 
archaeological and epigraphical evidence as well, and the co- 
ordination and control of these latter is no light undertaking. 

Part C is a short description of the walls of Orminium on the 
hill Goritsa, which dominates the southeastern end of the town 
of Volo. It is disappointing that Staihlin and Meyer were unable 
to devote more time to their investigation of this site and to 
utilize more fully the results of the recent excavation unlawfully 
made by two citizens of Volo. In spite of the smallness of Or- 
minium, its ruins are worthy of being handled with the competent 
thoroughness characteristic of Stahlin and Meyer. 

PAUL CLEMENT 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 
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Hints for Teachers 


[Edited by Dorothy M. Bell, 216 Park Place, Brooklyn, New York. The aims of 
this department are threefold: to assist the inexperienced teacher of Latin, to help 
the experienced teacher keep in touch with matters of interest in the professional 
world, and to serve as a receiving centre and distributing point for questions and con- 
tributions on teaching problems. Questions will be answered by mail or in the pages 
of this department. Contributions in the form of short paragraphs dealing with proj- 
ects, tests, interest devices, methods and materials are requested. Anything intended 
for publication should be typed on stationery of regular size. All correspondence should 
be addressed to the editor of this department.] 


Roman Coins for the Latin Teacher 


The name of Jessie Newby, Central State Teachers College, 
Edmond, Oklahoma, was inadvertently omitted from the excerpts 
of her paper, Roman Coins for the Latin Teacher, published in the 
CLASSICAL JOURNAL xxx (January, 1935). The editor of this de- 
partment wishes to express her sincere apologies for the omission. 


Historia Mutata 


There have been many inquiries and requests concerning the play- 
let Historia Mutata, or “History in Reverse,’’ by Charles Bangert, 
described in the CLASSICAL JOURNAL XxIx (April, 1934), 553-554. 
The playlet may now be obtained in mimeographed form (cata- 
log number 497, price $0.05) from the Service Bureau for Classical 
Teachers, New York University, Washington Square East, New 
York City. 


Goodby, Mr. Chips 


Pupils in the Latin classes of Pearl Alexander, Union City High 
School, Union City, Indiana, have enjoyed so much the Latin 
references in James Hilton’s Goodby, Mr. Chips (Toronto, Mc- 
Clelland and Stewart) that she recommends it to others. The 
references are of interest to pupils in each of the four years of high- 
school Latin. In a passage of particular interest to Caesar pupils 
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an air raid in the World War reminds Chips of the genus pugnae 
of which Caesar wrote. 


Games for Club and Classroom 
THE REBUS IN LATIN 


Helen Parmelee of Lapeer High School, Lapeer, Michigan, con- 
tributes a game that the pupils in her first- and second-year classes 
and in the Latin club enjoy playing. They call it Verba Latina in 
Picturis. | 

When the game is played for the first time, the teacher shows 
the pupils how Latin words may be divided into parts and each 
part represented by a picture on the blackboard. By identifying 
the pictures the pupils may guess the words represented. For the 
next class or meeting the rebuses worked out by various pupils 
are put on the board. The entire group participates in guessing 
the words. The pictures are very simply drawn with stick figures 
for persons, et cetera, so that everyone will feel able to try them. 
The game is useful as a means of fixing vocabulary in the pupils’ 
minds, it can be played by a group of any size, and it can be made 
to fit any given time. 

“Tn Latin clubs these word pictures are quite in demand,” writes 
Miss Parmelee. “‘On the occasion of our Christmas party. . . the 
pupils in charge of the program offered a prize to the one who wrote 
the answers on paper in the shortest time.” 


Tue CHARIOT RACE 


The members of the class or club are divided into groups of 
five each, four pupils acting as quadrigae and one as auriga. The 
driver serves as captain of his team. A sixth pupil for each group 
serves as arbiter. The teacher acts as arbiter princeps. 

The game as used in our club consists of twelve rounds or laps. 
A race in verbs is given here for purpose of illustration, but any 
material may be substituted. 


Lap 1. Give principal parts of do. 
Lap 2. Give synopsis, indicative active, third person singular of 
do. 
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Lap 3. Give synopsis, subjunctive active, third person plural of do. 

Lap 4. Give principal parts of audio. 

Lap 5. Give synopsis, subjunctive active, first person singular of 
audio. 

Lap 6. Give synopsis, indicative active, first person plural of audio. 

Lap 7. Give principal parts of capio. 

Lap 8. Give all participles of capio. 

Lap 9. Give synopsis, indicative active, second person singular 
of capio. 

Lap 10. Give principal parts of habeo. 

Lap 11. Give present and perfect infinitives, active and passive, 
of habeo. 

Lap 12. Give synopsis, subjunctive passive, third person singular 
of habeo. 


Each auriga is furnished with a copy of the laps, and upon the 
command of the arbiter princeps the race begins. Each of the 
arbitri has a key to the work. As soon as a team has finished a lap 
the arbiter announces to the arbiter princeps, who keeps score, that 
teams 1, 2, 3, and so on have completed laps 1, 2, 3, et cetera. 

The pupils enjoy this game very much and much important 


material may be covered in this way. 
HENRY WILT 


HicH SCHOOL, WESTHAMPTON BEACH, NEW YORK 


Additional Horatian Material 
PLAYS 


Cleasby, Harold L., The Owl—A Mystery Play in Three Acts: 
New York University, Washington Square East, New York City, 
Service Bureau for Classical Teachers. 

Leon, Mrs. H. J., Tivoli Mists (an Horatian play): New York 
University, Washington Square East, New York City, Service 
Bureau for Classical Teachers. 


Books 


Glover, T. R., Horace—A Return to Allegiance: New York, Mac- 
millan Co. 
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Hallam, G. M., Horace at Tibur and the Sabine Farm: Harrow, Eng., 
Harrow School Bookshop (obtainable through G. E. Stechert 
and Co., 31 East Tenth Street, New York City). 


CALENDAR 


MacDonald, Helen S., Kalendarium Romanum (an Horatian num- 
ber): Lancaster, Pa., The Shippen School. 


Word Ancestry 


Why is a snake sometimes called a serpent? Because it creeps 
(Latin serpere, serpens, “to creep”). Our word “serpentine”? more 
often has reference to the movement of a snake than to the snake 
itself. Why is a snake sometimes called a reptile? Because it creeps 
(Latin repere, reptum, ‘‘to creep”). Both these words are cognate 
to the Greek éprav, “to creep.”” Some etymologists would derive 
“surreptitious” from surrepere, surreptum (sub+repere), “to creep 
up under,” but the weight of authority seems to favor as its source 
surripere, surreptum (sub+rapere), ‘to take by stealth.’”’ And now, 
why is a snake called a snake? Because it creeps (sneaks). And this 
takes us back to the Anglo-Saxon snaca, “snake,” and snican, 
“to creep,” which are akin. 

Wits A. EL.is 
LOMBARD, ILLINOIS 











Current Events 


[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., and John 
Barker Stearns, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., for territory covered by the 
Associations of New England and the Atlantic States; Victor D. Hill, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio, for the Middle States east of the Mississippi River; G. A. Harrer, the 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., for the Southeastern States; Eugene 
Tavenner, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., and Franklin H. Potter, the Univer- 
sity of lowa, Iowa City, Ia., for the territory of the Association west of the Mississippi. 
News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Frederic S. Dunn, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Ore., or to Fred L. Farley, College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general appeal, 
but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made as brief as 
possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print programs of meetings which 
would draw an attendance from a large area as live news in advance of the date rather 
than as dead news after the event. In this connection it should be remembered that 
the December issue, e.g., appears on November fifteenth and that items must be ip 
hand five or six weeks in advance of this date. ] 


Reading Horace 


Stickers for Horatian readers are now available. The St. Albans Press, 
true to its artistic and scholarly custom, has printed the card on Normandy 
vellum in Roman type imported from abroad. We have received many sug- 
gestions for the improvement of the wording, showing remarkable unanimity, 
so that the appearance of the card now represents a quite general consensus. 
The absence of glue on the back, a source of considerable disappointment, is 
due to the fact that choice lay between wood-pulp paper with glue already 
on it and vellum without glue. The beauty and durability of the latter seemed 
to leave no room for difference of opinion. 

In token of sodalitas Latina the committee with pleasure will present a copy 
of the sticker to lovers of the classics who dust off their old books and reread 
some or all of the immortal lines of the poet and to all college and university 
students who are offering the tribute of special reading. Please send a stamped 
and self-addressed envelope to the chairman with your request. 

MILDRED DEAN 
Chairman of the Horatian Reading Committee 
ROOSEVELT HicH SCHOOL 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


In recognition of his distinguished services as teacher, scholar, and leader 
in his community, Gustave A. Harrer, President of the Classical Association 
of the Middle West and South during the year 1933-34, has been elevated 
to one of the especially endowed Kenan professorships in the University of 
North Carolina. 


University of Cincinnati 


Rodney P. Robinson, Professor of Classics at the University of Cincinnati, 
has been appointed professor in charge of classical studies in the American 
Academy at Rome. He will have direction of the work of the classical fellows 
and cther graduate students of classics at the Academy, and he will continue 
the research work in palaeography and criticism for which he has been dis- 
tinguished during his career as teacher and scholar. 


Southern California 


The Southern Section of the Classical Association of the Pacific States 
held a festive holiday luncheon in connection with their December meeting. 
Ruth W. Brown of the University of Southern California spoke of recent 
visits to Horatian shrines. A series of lectures was also given by H. B. Harris 
of Scripps College, these being illustrated with slides showing examples of 
ancient tombs with their mysteries and rituals. The president of the Southern 
Section is Alta Witzel, and the secretary-treasurer is Florence Palmstrom. 


San Francisco Bay District 


The classical teachers of San Francisco Bay district met at Christmas time 
for three papers. Esther D. Bruckner spoke on “Latin in the Junior and 
Senior High Schools”; L. J. Richardson, on ‘‘Horace and Our Cultural 
Ideals”; and Fred L. Farley, on “‘Horace’s Poem, The Bore.’’ Plans were 
made also for the Horatian celebration. 


Stockton, California 


The City Classical Club of Stockton, California, is holding a most success- 
ful season under the presidency of Harry Noyes Pratt, Curator of the local 
Gallery-Museum and a poet of national note. His paper on the poetry of the 
Near East was a sympathetic and poetical interpretation of this literature. 
Other papers given this year are “Ionic Philosophy” by President Tully 
C. Knoles and ‘Odysseus and Job” by Fred L. Farley. The classics were 
also given a place in this community by a paper read before the local chapter 
of the A. A. U. W., “The Light from Greece on Casa Guidi,” by Dr. Farley. 


Eugene, Oregon 
Frederic S. Dunn of the University of Oregon has been giving at 8:15 each 


Friday evening throughout the first quarter of 1935 a series of radio lectures 
over KOAC on the general subject of ““The Wonder Story of Archaeology.” 
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Albuquerque, New Mexico 


The Dramatic Club of the University of New Mexico gave three per- 
formances of the Mostellaria of Plautus, January 16-18, using an English 
translation by L. B. Mitchell, professor of classics in the university, who 
coached the players and directed the production. As a prelude to the play 
many of the speaking characters appeared in a pantomime to illustrate Athe- 
nian street life. In the stage business conventions such as the squeaking doors 
and the wearing of red wigs by slaves were observed, and the comedy was 
well received by the audience with frequent bursts of laughter. 

The acting edition of the Mostellaria will probably be published and made 
available next season for use by other colleges. 


The Horace Lectures 


December 8, 1935, will be the two-thousandth anniversary of the birth 
of the great Roman poet Horace. Schools, clubs, and organizations every- 
where are planning programs during 1935 to celebrate this bimillennium. 
Such programs will be of especial value to teachers and students of Latin; 
those presenting a lecture on Horace will be of more general interest to every- 
one who would like to know more about the world’s significant literature. 

Many teachers of classics in our universities and colleges and some pro- 
fessional lecturers have prepared Horatian lectures for use during the bi- 
millennial year. Some of these are available at reasonable stipends and some 
for expenses only. Mrs. Helen Wieand Cole, 6141 Oxford Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, Secretary of the Committee on Lectures, will be glad to co- 
operate with any individual or organization in arranging for the services 
of such a lecturer. 

She would also be grateful for the names of organizations which this an- 
nouncement might not reach but which would be interested in securing a 
lecturer, for the names of good lecturers on Horace, or for any other sug- 
gestion relating to this aspect of the Horace celebration. 

She would likewise be pleased to receive reports of lectures given, so that 
the activities of her committee may receive through the pages of the Jour- 
NAL and elsewhere a publicity worthy of their importance to the celebration 
as a whole. 


Wallace Stedman Elden 


Wallace Stedman Elden died at Columbus, Ohio, on January 14, 1935. 
He was graduated from Bowdoin College and became an instructor in modern 
languages at the University of Michigan. Later he revived his professional 
interest in the classics and in 1892 went to the Ohio State University as an 
instructor in that field. Here he spent his life, with the exception of a few 
years as a student at Johns Hopkins and Michigan, in the study and teaching 
of the literatures, classical and romantic. Vergil was perhaps his greatest 
love, with Horace and Lucretius disputing possession of second place. His 
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services were not, however, narrowly academic. In assisting students and 
teachers, in serving the Ohio Classical Conference, whether as president or 
as a member of some time-consuming committee, he showed at all times the 
same unwearying patience, the same warmth and sympathy that endeared 
him to colleagues and friends. 


New Developments with the Horace Celebration 


The Horatian Society, of which Viscount Hereford is president, invites 
American friends of Horace who may be in London to attend its banquet at 
Kettner’s Restaurant, Soho, London, Wednesday evening, July 3, 1935. 
Reservations at ten shillings should be sent in advance to the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. L. C. Chalmers-Hunt, 55 Green Lane, Hendon, London. 

The Belgian committee plans to publish on December 8, 1935, a volume in 
honor of Horace containing the following articles: E. Boisacq, ‘“‘Horace et 
les lyriques grecs”; I. Lévy, “Horace et le Deutéronome”’; M. Sabbe, “‘Edi- 
tions anversoises d’Horace”; Ch. Van den Borren, “‘La musique des poémes 
d’Horace”’; Ch. Sobry, ‘‘De cantiunculis in Horatii carmina selectis”; M-A. 
Kugener, “‘Autour du miracle de Gnatia’”’; G. Charlier, ““‘Un traducteur belge 
d’Horace au xrxéme siécle”; L. Herrmann, ‘‘Horace et le libre examen’’; 
G. Heuten, “Le culte de Cybéle dans les poésies d’Horace’’; F. Peeters, 
“L’hexamétre d’Horace dans |’Art poétique”’; R. Goossens, ‘Horace et 
Sapho”’; M. Sulzberger, “‘Horace et le cycle épique”’; A. Brouwers, “Le destin- 
ataire de l’ode 1, xxxiii, et de ]’épitre 1, iv’; E. Lienard, ‘“Horatiana”’; H. 
Janne, “Les ‘divites insulae’ d’Horace’”’; M. Renard, “Horace et les Gaulois”’; 
A. Boutemy, “Un manuscrit inutilesé d’Horace’’; A. Piron, ‘Horace, juriste”’; 
and articles by P. Thomas, H. Grégoire, M. Hombert, etc. Officers of the 
committee include Professor Boisacq as president and Professor Herrmann 
as secretary, both of the University of Brussels, and Professor Heuten of 
the Athenée d’Uccle as treasurer. 

Parthenon, the official organ of the Societas Amicorum Litterarum Huma- 
narum Hungarica, has already published Carmina Horatii Selecta, new music 
by Joseph Wagner for selected poems. It was printed by I. Gottlieb in Buda- 
pest for three pengé (about $1) each and may be ordered through G. E. 
Stechert in New York City. 

The Bureau of University Travel at Newton, Massachusetts, has now 
announced full details and definite prices for its Caesar Tour, Horace Pil- 
grimage in Italy, and Horace Cruise to Greece, the Greek islands, Asia Minor, 
and Constantinople. 

Thanks to the codperation of Lillian Lawler of Hunter College and Frances 
Sabin of the Service Bureau for Classical Teachers, New York University, 
Washington Square East, New York City, a useful series of pageants, play- 
lets, et cetera, for the Horace celebration may now be obtained upon reason- 
able terms. 

At the suggestion of Professor Flickinger, the general chairman for the 
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celebration, the Institute of International Education is planning to bring 
to this country an outstanding Englishman, who is also an ardent admirer 
of Horace, for a series of lectures before certain universities just before and 
after the actual anniversary, December 8. 

Slides suitable for a local Horace celebration are now available upon reason- 
able terms from the Extension Divisions of Indiana University and the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

Beautiful bookplates may be obtained from Mildred Dean, Roosevelt 
High School, Washington, D. C., to be pasted in copies of Horace belonging 
to those who are engaged in rereading his works. Don’t forget to inclose a 
stamp for return postage. This is a courtesy due also to the other national 
chairmen. 

The Association Guillaume Budé will devote to Horace a session of its 
biennial Congress to be held at Nice, April 23-27, 1935. 

The University of Iowa has now issued a new Service Bulletin, prepared 
by F. H. Potter, containing a few Horace selections with notes and vocabulary 
suggestions suitable for high-school students. If you have not already received 
a copy, send a self-addressed, stamped envelope to Schaeffer Hall 112, lowa 
City. 

New national chairmen are W. R. Bryan of Columbia University on 
Coéperation with Home Study, Orma F. Butler, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, on Horace Exhibits in Museums, and Mark E. Hutchinson of 
Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa, on Translation Contest for Colleges 
and Universities. Professor Bryan, who is to be addressed at Valatie, New 
York, has prepared an interesting bulletin for Horace, which may be secured 
on the terms already mentioned (a postage stamp). 

Jessie D. Newby of Edmond, Oklahoma, now has twenty-nine states lined 
up for the translation contest on the high-school level, and Professor Hutchin- 
son already has nearly as many for his college-university contest. 

New state chairmen are: California (North), Claire Thursby, 856 Contra 
Costa Avenue, Berkeley; Colorado, Myrna C. Langley, North High School, 
Denver; Delaware, Frances L. Baird, Friends School, Wilmington; District 
of Columbia, Stephen A. Hurlbut, St. Alban’s School, Washington; Florida, 
Mrs. Clara M. Olson, University of Florida, Gainesville (replacing Professor 
Game, who resigned on account of ill health); Idaho, Paul Murphy, College 
of Idaho, Caldwell; Kansas, C. I. Vinsonhaler, Southwestern College, Win- 
field; Minnesota, Leonard H. Hauer, St. Thomas College, St. Paul; Missis- 
sippi, Clara E. Stokes, 254 Griffith Street, Jackson; Montana, W. P. Clark, 
University of Montana, Missoula; New Hampshire, John B. Stearns, Dart- 
mouth College, Hanover (replacing Professor Burton, who has gone abroad) ; 
New Jersey, Edna White, 127 Summit Avenue, Jersey City (replacing Miss 
Elting, who resigned) ; Pennsylvania, Horace W. Wright, Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem; and South Dakota, Grace Beede, University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion. 
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1 Including books received at the Editorial Office of the CLasstcat JouRNAL, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 
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Author (1934). Pp. 67. $1. 
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versity Press; New York, Macmillan Co. (1934). Pp. xii+149. 21s.; $7.50. 

VaLeRIus Fraccus, C., With an English Translation by John H. Mozley 
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